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T the Royal Aquarium theatre a determined effort 
continues to be made to give a special character 
to the entertainments provided ; and it is probable 
that, so far as the more educated playgvers are concerned, 
no more judicious choice could have been arrived at 
than that which is illustrated in the present evening 
programme. The production of The Inconstant, by 
George Farquhar, may or may not prove popular ; we 
incline indeed to fear that the weakness of the company 
engaged will inevitably prevent the performance from 
taking any strong hold upon its audience. But the ex- 
periment is a thoroughly worthy one, and deserves our 
heartiest welcome if only by reason of the good promise 
given by Mr. Frank Marshall’s treatment of the play 
and by. Mr. J. R. Planché’s inimitable accuracy 
in its scenic presentation. If Mr. Marshall can 
with so few “cuts” and such trifling additions fit 
Farquhar to the standard of decency demanded by the 
taste of the day, then may we look for acceptable 
editions of Vanburgh and of Wycherley, to say nothing 
of Congreve, arranged by the same good judgment and 
sound discrimination. It is of course not true that all 
the sparkling and ingenious comedy of this age would 
lend itself so kindly to the process of deodorisation, nor 
that all would be so well worth the trouble as is the 
play borrowed by Farquhar from Beaumont and 
fletcher, and by them, or rather by the latter, pro- 
bably derived from a foreign source. But it would 
not be difficult to point to instances in which Mr. 
Marshall may with profit—profit so far as the interests 
of art are concerned—follow up his success; and we 
trust that circumstances may encourage the continuance 
of his labours in this direction. 

To the younger generation of playgoers The Incon- 
stant is practically unknown, save through the medium 
of the library, where, unlike Fletcher’s Wild-Coose 
Chase, it is far less effective than upon the stage. In 
Farquhar we get prose, in Fletcher poetry, and it is 
needless to state which better repays perusal. By 
Farquhar the motive of the piece was treated from the 
point of view of the practical dramatist ; we have the 
introduction in the last act of a singularly strong 
episode, and this episode, though it is open to the 
charge of incongruity, is the feature which kept the 
play alive upon the stage for so many years. In the four 
earlier acts, the low comedy of Duretéte gave to his repre- 
sentative an opportunity of out-playing young Mirabel ; 
and it was thus in one sense a happy thought which in- 
duced the dramatist to give his hero such a chance of dra- 
matic distinction as he obtains in his famous “ bravo” 
scene. Hitherto the inconstancy of young Mirabel has 
served only as the cause of various abortive stratagems on 
the part of the lady to whom he is betrothed, and to 
whom the support of Mirabel’s own father is given. 
We have laughed over the failure of the trick by 
which the old gentleman tries to make his son 
jealous by pretending, as a Spanish nobleman, to 
pay. attention to Oriana. We have been amused 


by “Oriana’s sham madness and its near approach to 
success. 


Young Mirabel has given his father a sound 


. hope to do. 








drubbing as the reward of his transparent plot, has 
laughingly withdrawn from Oriana when recovered the 
involuntary devotion which he paid to her when ap- 
parently distracted, and has in the original play repaid 
her trick of the sham nun with that of the sham friar. 
But when all this is done we are not much nearer the 
suggestion of any self-sacrificing love on the part of 
the lady nor towards any serious conversion of the: 
gentleman from his light-hearted objection to the 
thralls of matrimony. For the stage purposes of a five- 
act play all this may well have seemed to Farquhar 
lacking a dramatic weight; and although, so far as 
the tone of the piece is concerned, the serious. 
ring of the final chord somewhat jars upon the ear, an - 
increase of sympathetic interest is certainly gained. 
Hence the chief value of The Inconstant would, 
according to the stage manager, most assuredly be . 
found in Oriana’s rescue of her lover from the immi- ~ 
nent peril which besets him in the house of the , 
courtesan Lamorce. Dressed as a page, Oriana has 
followed her lover, and, doubting his safety in the 
company of Lamorce, brings six Grand Musqueteers to 
defend him at the moment when he is in danger of 
death at the hands of the bullies. The scene is a 
stirring one, and affords to the actor who plays Young 
Mirabel a chance of showing some versatile power. 
The man’s terror as he finds himself about to be 
murdered in cold blood, his frantic efforts to sustain 
his forced gaiety, and his efforts at self-control—these 
give the comedian a chance such as we can well 
understand being highly valued by Elliston at Drury- 
lane and by Charles Kemble at Covent-garden. 

The young Mirabel of Mr. Charles Warner is, despite 
its faults, about the only feature of the representation 
at the Aquarium which really catches the spirit of the 
play, although, of course, in the smiall part of old 
Mirabel Mr. W. H. Stephens is all that could be 
desired. The young actor is too self-conscious, he has 
an awkward and uncomfortable habit of perpetual 
giggling, and he is inclined to be rough and noisy. 
But with all this Mr. Warner’s flow of animal spirits . 
enables him to carry through scenes which most 
polished treatment would probably cause to flag. After 
a fashion he does succeed in realising for us the dashing 
young rake, and this better than most of his rivals could 
He is, moreover, a thoroughly useful and 
experienced actor, and he may be relied upon to bring 
out all the stronger points of the scenes in which he 
takes part. In young Mirabel he follows up his 
marked succes in young Dornton; and if he could 
tone himself down without loss of dramatic vigour, his 
value for véles of this kind would be even greater than 
it is. 

By the ladies of the company, however, as by Mr. J. 
Fawn in Duretéte, no such degree of adequacy is 
attained. Miss Meyrick, clever and intelligent though 
she is, has much need of experience in old comedy 
before she can be a really satisfactory Bisarre. Her 
attempt is exceedingly creditable, and she has succeeded 
at reading the full intention of the lively character ; 
but for the present she has to rely too much upon 
palpable artificiality of manner, though, perhaps, 
on the first night her nervousness may have been. ae- 
countable for something of this. Miss M. Brennan is a-. 
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singularly unsuitable Oriana, until the moment when 
that lady donsa page’s clothes, Her strident voice, and 
soubrette manner, and absence of sentiment are all 
fatally against the desired illusion, and the whole 
meaning of Mirabel’s conduct is by this means com- 
pletely changed. The Duretéte of Mr. J. Fawn is 
similarly a mistake from first to last. That worthy 
soldier was, outwardly at least, a gentleman, and need 
never degenerate on the stage into the vulgar buffoon. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the share of the 
work which has been allotted to Mr. Planché has been 
done exhaustively. Whether we look at the accurately- 
designed costumes or at the judiciously-chosen scenes, 
the evidences of valuable study are apparent, and the 
advantages of an instructive lesson are offered. 


It is good that London playgoers should have had 
the opportunity of judging for themselves the intrinsic 
worth of L’Ami Fritz, the eminently successful produc- 
tion at the Théatre Frangais, of December last. Opin- 
ions with regard to the value of this play differed in 
Paris when it was first given, and it was not to be 
expected that they would be found unanimous here. 
Accordingly, we find that whilst some welcome the 
poetic suggestions of MM. Erckmann and Chatrian’s 
work, and in that welcome are willing to forget the 
non-dramatic nature of the plot, others protest that the 
piece is not a play at all, and is merely a charming piece 
of acting and stage-arrangement. The mistake which has 
undoubtedly been committed in spreading the trifle over 
three acts undeniably gives some ground for the harsher 
view. The worthy Alsatian’s conquest by the charms of 
the farmer’s daughter is marked by scarcely an incident, 
except Fritz’s sudden attempt to escape from his ap- 
proaching fate by ignominious flight. It has in con- 
sequence no motive more dramatic than the hero’s 
final acceptation of the doctrine laid down by his 
enthusiastic friend the Rabbi, David Sichel, and his virtual 
confession that the condition of single bliss, so vaunted 
by him in his bachelor selfeshness is after all a mistake. 
The study of character however, simple and straight- 
forward though that character may be, is of genuine 
interest ; and the series of pictures presented to us in 
the illustration of provincial life is full of grace and 


‘tender charm. No one who has seen it will ever forget 


the episode in which the much-talked-of cherry-tree 
plays so important a part, and no one can fail to 
appreciate the graphic force which animates the sketch 
of Fritz’s homely but luxurious dinner. Even as we 
write of these things, it becomes harder and harder to 
find the fault which may legitimately be found with the 
smallness of the dramatic interest ; and we discover 
that as the performance proceeded we have been build- 
ing up for ourselves out of it a rustic romance which 
is only suggested upon the stage; and would not bear 
the test of detailed description or prosaic critique. 

Of L’Ami Fritz, as it stands upon the stage, M. 
Frederic Febvre must in fairness be accounted one of 
the authors. In something far more and deeper than 
the ordinary sense of the word he has “ created” Fritz 
Kobus ; and he has caused the character to live by a 
series of touches so delicate, so varied, and so quiet that 
they defy description. It would be impossible to 
note any one scene specially indicative of the 
hero’s nature: impossible to select any one 
phase of the character more lucidly portrayed than the 
rest. Best of all, there is to be observed an utter un- 
consciousness of the fact that the great comedian is the 
central figure of the picture, that he is the “star,” and 
that his playing is the great attraction. The modesty 
of true art has never been more fully shown, and has 
never proved more unconsciously effective. 

Warm praise is due also to Mdlle. Alice Lody of the 
Odeon for her Suzol, a performance which by its in- 
genuous purity would surely have won the heartiest 
welcome on all sides, had it not been for the desire in 








some quarters to show the fancied superiority 
of the Parisian ‘ representative of the rdéle. Simi- 
larly the Rabbi David Sichel’ of M. Libert is 
in reality full of racy vigour, though it may 
well lose by comparison with the Rabbi of a player 
of M. Gét’s stamp. Minor réles are performed with 
the singular care and evenness which distinguishes the 
whole representation, and gives to it its peculiar artistic 
value. If only as an instance of the way in which a 
whole company may be made to keep within the frame 
of the picture, the representation would be worthy of 
all attention, in addition to being sure of appreciative 
admiration. 


At the Royal Italian Opera six performances were 
given last week, including repetitions of Martha, 
Rigoletto, Dinorah, Il Flauto Magico, and Il Don 
Giovanni. The one novelty was Richard Wagner's 
Tannhiéuser, which, it will be remembered, was last 
year produced at the Royal Italian Opera for the first 
time in England—twenty-six years after its first pro- 
duction at Weimar. Selections from this opera had 
often been executed in concert-rooms, but it was only 
when the whole of the music was performed, with 
“‘ scenery, dresses, and decorations,” that it became 
possible to estimate its just value. The oppor- 
tunity thus afforded did not lead to unanimously 
favourable verdicts. The music that had pleased 
in concert-rooms continued to please when sceni- 
cally illustrated; the passages which had dis- 
pleased remained objectionable in spite of scenic 
attractions. On one point, however—amid the hot con- 
flict of opinions respecting the intrinsic merits of 
Richard Wagner’s music—there was a cordial unani- 
mity of sentiment. It was universally agreed that 
Mdlle. Albani’s success as Elizabeth in Tannhduser 
was equal to that she had previously made as Elsa in 
Lohengrin. The fremembrance of her poetical and 
pathetic impersonation of the former character no 
doubt contributed to swell the numbers of the audience 
on Thursday last, and it must be owned that a more 
intellectual and sympathetic performance is scarcely 
to be imagined. Mdlle. Albani’s vocalisation was in 
most respects delightful, and would have been entirely 
satisfactory but for her occasional tendency to relapse 
into two faults of which she is not yet quite cured. 
These are, the employment of an artificial tremolo in 
pathetic passages, and a slackening of the time in 
movements already slow. Mechanical voice-tremblings 
are miserably poor substitutes for the natural vibration 
which accompanies real emotional power, and Malle. 
Albani, who often has “ genuine tears in her voice,” is 
heard to disadvantage when she endeavours to simulate 
pathos by means of a tremolo which resembles a defec- 
tive shake and is obviously artificial. In the “ Prayer 
to the Virgin” she slackened the time in an irritating 
manner whenever the music was calculated to 
display her voice to advantage; and this is a fault 
to which she is prone. We are far from wishing to 
disparage this charming artiste. It is precisely 
and emphatically because we warmly admire her that we 
wish for the removal of those few defects which at 
present retard her arrival at the very highest rank in 
the lyric ‘art. Her natural power of expression is 
great; her beautiful sympathetic voice never fails to 
charm ; and she can afford to disdain the artifices 
which are the stock-in-trade of inferior artistes. 
Scareely less interesting than the Elizabeth of Mdlle. 
Albani was the Wolfram of M. Maurel, who on this 
occasion made his first appearance after a serious 
illness, prolonged by the cruel weather of this ** merry 
month of May.” No traces of indisposition were 
observable in his voice, which was in excellent con- 
dition, and the finished style of his vocalisation, no 
less than his graceful and impressive acting, 
greatly enhanced the success 


of the © perform- 
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ance. Signor Carpi was not in good voice, 
but his intelligent acting did much _ to 
screen from utter contempt the character of the 
despicable Tannhaiuser. Mdlle. Smeroschi (Venus), 
Mdlle. Cottino (the Shepherd), and Signori Pavani 
(Walter), Capponi (Landgrave), Scolara (Bisteroff), 
Raguer (Reinmar), and Sabater (Enrica), acquitted 
themselves well, and Signor Vianesi deserves special 
praise for his skilful and careful conducting. The 
overture, the march, and the pilgrim’s chorus produced 
their customary effect, but the performance was not 
exhilarating, and we doubt if Zannhdwser will ever 
attain equal popularity with Lohengrin. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera brighter prospects seem to 
be dawning, and decided successes were made last week 
in productions of Robert le Diable and Faust. Rossini’s 
Barbiere di Siviglia was also produced, but with only 
moderate success. Madame Trebelli’s vocal abilities 
are indisputable, and she sang the florid music allotted 
to Rosina in her usual finished style. But it must be 
admitted that the familiar melodies, although originally 
written for a mezzo-soprano, are more agreeable to the 
listener when executed by a soprano; and it must 
also be observed that Madame Trebelli takes the 
scale passages at so slow a pace that they lose 
much of their brilliancy and gaiety. The Almaviva 
was Signor Carrion, who was far from successful. His 
vocalisation was defective, his weak voice was generally 
inaudible in concerted music, and his unpolished acting 
was incompatible with the character of the courtly and 
fascinating Count Almaviva. Signor Zoboli was per- 
functorily comic as Bartolo, and reproduced the tradi- 
tional business of the part with conscientious exactitude, 


‘ but there was no life in his comedy, and little power in 


his voice. Signor del Puente wasan acceptable Figaro, 
Signor Foli an exceptionably good Basilio, and Madame 
Lablache an admirable Bertha. 

Robert le Diable was successfully produced on 
Thursday last. Signor Fancelli may not be a brilliant 
actor, but he is an excellent vocalist, and is endowed 
with a voice of fine quality, which was advantageously 
heard in the solos assigned to Robert, and especially in 
the beautiful unaccompanied trio of the third act. In 
this he was associated with Mdlle. Salla (Alice) and 
Signor Foli (Bertramo), and the trio was delightfully 
executed. Mdlle. Salla was suffering from recent indis- 
position, and was evidently unable to do herself justice 
in the execution of high notes and chromatic passages; 
but her vocalisation frequently secured well-merited 
applause, her acting was far above the average, and she 
gave abundant grounds for the belief that she will become 
a prominent ornament of Her Majesty’s Opera. Mdlle. 
Valleria’s impersonation of the Princess Isabelle was 
vocally and dramatically successful, although her powers 
were severely taxed in the aria, “ Roberto, tu che adore.” 
Signor Rinaldini was an efficient Rambaldo, and the 
minor parts were well filled. Signor Foli’s impersona~ 
tion of Bertramo claims special mention. His grand 
voice and finished style of vocalisation eminently 
qualify him for this important réle, and he has seldom 
appeared to greater advantage. Such an artiste can ill 
be spared from the operatic stage, and his return to 
Her Majesty’s Opera Company cannot fail to brighten 
the prospects of the season. The new scenery by 
Messrs. Grieve and Son and Messrs. Fox was worthy 
the locale, and the opera was lavishly mounted. The 
ballet scene of the “ Resurrection of the Nuns” was a 
triumph of the choregraphic art; and Mdlle. Katti 
Lanner, as the ‘resuscitated Abbess Elena, proved her- 
self to be a premiére danseuse of the highest merit. 

Gounod’s Faust was produced on Saturday last with 
signal success. The theatre was crowded to excess, and 
the audience accorded hearty recognition to a fine 
performance of the favourite opera. The title-character 
was impersonated by Signor Fancelli, whose singing 
was all that could be desired. The chief attractions 





were the Margherita of Madame Christine Nilsson 
and M. Faure’s Mefistofile. The gifted prima-donna 
sang and acted delightfully, and obtained enthusiastic 
applause. M. Faure’s impersonation of the fiend 
Mefistofile has often been imitiated, but never 
equalled, and it is indeed matchless as an elaborate 
intellectual study. A priori, there is something 
absurd in the idea of the foul fiend walking about 
in visible shape,—a_ scarlet gentleman, with 
red tinsel in the corners of his eyes; but when the part 
is played by M. Faure, all sense of incongruity is dis- 
pelled, the personality of the performer disappears. 
Goethe’s Mephistophiles is presented in bodily form, 
and whether insinuating or sarcastic, triumphant or 
abject, he always seems to do and say exactly what 
might be expected under the circumstances, and, 
becoming natural, ceases to be incredible. M. Faure 
was warmly and deservedly applauded. Signor del 
Puente was successful as Valentino, Madame Lablache 
was a capital Martha, Mdlle. Macvitz was apparently 
indisposed, and was only moderately successful as 
Siebel. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


———— +92 


AST week Mr. Coleman’s arrangement of Henry 
V. was represented at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. The Press regarded that arrangement as 
satisfactory, and the accessories as at once accurate in 
detail and splendid in effect. In regard to the acting, 
however, the papers did not find so much room for 
praise. Generally,” says The Albion, “it was of a 
colourless character, and with less brilliant surround- 
ings would do little towards maintaining the interest 
of the audience in the warlike history of Henry and his 
followers, did not a spirit‘of patriotism lend its aid. Mr. 
Coleman’s style of acting is so heavy and measured, that 
it unfits him for such an assumption.” Jo retained its 
place at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Miss Lee’s 
acting having found more and more admirers. True 
to the Core, with Mr. Osmond Tearle as the hero, was 
the attraction at the Theatre Royal, and Maritana, 
played by the Blanche Cole Opera company, at the 
Amphitheatre. 

In Edinburgh Watts Phillips’ Lost in London, with 
Mr. J. B. Howard as Job Armroyd, and Mrs. Howard 
as Tidy Dragglethorp, was played at the Theatre 
Royal. It was followed by. the trial scene in Arrah- 
na-Pogue, Mr. Howard being the Shaun. Mr. Walter 
Bentley appeared at the Princess’s as Claude Melnotte, 
efficiently supported by Miss Agnes Birchenough as 
Pauline. The other pieces played at the same theatre 
were Macbeth, Money, and Rob Roy. The good people 
of Glasgow found that in Weak Woman Mr. Terry, if 
spasmodic and grotesque, was certainly most amusing. 
“ Everything connected with Captain Ginger,” says the 
News, “is farcical in the extreme; the get-up, the by- 
play, the gesture, and the inflections of the voice. But 
then they are so intensely funny that one does not care. 
Suppose that Captain Ginger, represented as a captain 
of yeomanry, is a monstrosity, who, if he ever existed, 
would certainly never be admitted into a drawing-room ; 
what then? Suffice it that people go to the theatre to 
be amused, and that Mr. Terry amuses them.” 

Mr. Warden, of the Belfast Theatre, took his annual 
benefit on the;18th inst. When the curtain fell he 
came forward and delivered a short speech. The bare 
recital of what he had done in the past year sufficed to 
show in what spirit the theatre is carried on. To use 
his own words :—“ We have gone together from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe; have been in prison with 
Mary Warner, and at a Spelling Bee with Professor 
Muddle; have shown our sympathy with Our Boys, 
and yet keep some for an Awful Dad ; have paid due 
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homage to Caste, and yet enjoyed two visits from our 
tatterdemalion countryman the poor Shaughraun. We 
have visited Sleepy Hollow with Rip Van Winkle, and 
were children again deep in the horrors of Blue Beard, 
and the adventures of Dick Whittington and his wonder- 
ful cat; we have listened to Italian opera, English 
opera, opera bouffe, and the “uproar” of the Vokes 
Family ; we have renewed an old acquaintance with 
Terry ; and if we have not smuggled over this time 
any foreign intellect such as Salvini, we have at least 


- been able to note for ourselves, at home, the rival excel- 


lences of the two great tragedians,—our new friend 
Henry Irving, and our old friend Barry Sullivan.” 

Mr. R. W. Louth’s opera bouffe company proved 
very successful at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, even 
with Miss Heath as Jane Shore at the rival house. Mrs. 
Stirling went from Bradford to Bath, where her Mrs. 
Malaprop drew large audiences. The Vokes Family 
had a matinée at Brighton on the 21st inst., appearing 
in the Belles of the Kitchen. Mr. George Clarke, the 
American comedian, played Conn at Southampton with 
excellent effect. Miss Ada Cavendish was at Worcester, 
Mdlle. Beatrice at Norwich, Miss Carlotta Leclerq at 
Plymouth, Miss Kate Santley at Portsmouth, Mr. 
Weston’s company at Preston, Mr. Clifton’s company 
at Rochdale, Mr. Sefton Parry’s company at Scar- 
borough, Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste company at 
Huddersfield, and Mr. H. M. Pitt’s company, who 
appeared to so much advantage in Mr. Frank Mar- 
shall’s attractive comedy of False Shame, at Hull. 





IN PARIS. 





HE principal theatrical event last week was the 
revival at the Historique of Rougemont’s 
Duchesse de la Vaubaliére, originally played in 1836. 
Like many of the pieces brought out at that period, 
when the reaction of public taste against the artist-like 
regularity and extreme polish of the old tragedy and 
comedy was very strong, this drama, which is of a 
somewhat sombre complexion, is ill-constructed and 
ill-written ; the story, however, is by no means uninte- 
resting, and this, joined to almost perfect acting, secured 
for it a long “run.” The manner in which it is now 
played at the Historique is almost above criticism, but 
as audiences of 1877 are not so tolerant of dramatic 
shortcomings as those of 1836—as, indeed, symmetry of 
form and nice development of plot are again regarded as 
indispensable to dramatic compositions—it may be 
doubted whether the managers have been well-advised 
in replacing it on the boards. A sketch of the story 
may not be unacceptable. The Duc de Vaubaliére, the 
most dissolute of the many dissolute courtiers of the 
Regency, has carried off the daughter of a respectable 
farmer. The father procures an audience of and relates 
his story to the Regent, who, by way of punishing the 
Duc for some offence, commands him to make his young 
victim the Duchesse de la Vaubaliére. To render the 
blow less severe he gives her a handsome dowry, but in 
any case the Duc would have been obliged to bow to the 
Regent’s will. This dowry is all that the Duc obtains 
in return for his humiliation. The Duchesse, 
being in love with Adrien, a doctor of her native 
village, consents to the marriage only as an act of 
obedience to royalty, and firmly refuses to be the Duc’s 
wife in anything but name. The Duc’s passion there- 
upon changes to a very different feeling; and in 
revenge for his disappointment he unsuspiciously calls 
in Adrien himself for the purpose of having her 
poisoned. The doctor, finding that the lady is faithful 
in heart to her vows, feigns to lend himself to the 
project, but substitutes a narcotic for poison. Regarded 
as dead, she is taken away by her lover, not for burial, 
as the Duc supposes, but to her father’s house. The 








courtier is soon afterwards frightened almost out of his 
senses by the appearance before him of what he believes 
to be the shade of his murdered wife. ‘The Duchesse 
de la Vaubaliére,” she says, “lives no longer ; you have 
killed her. She is now the wife of her saviour.” But 
when the curtain falls she is both the wife of her lover 
and the Duchesse, since, thanks to inquiries made from 
the beginning of the piece by Morisseau, a cynical yet 
genial and humorous notary, it is ascertained that 
Adrien, not the rowé who had employed him, is really 
the Duc de la Vaubaliére. The part of the notary, 
originally sustained by Raucourt, is now played with 
much effect by M. Maurice Simon, and the triumph of 
comparatively plebeian cleverness over patrician vice is 
watched with sincere satisfaction by the republican 
parterre. M. Coulombier is the father, Mdlle. Schmidt 
the daughter, and M. Rosny the lover. For Philippe 
d’Orleans, who, though certainly not so black as he has 
been painted, was hardly capable of such a noble act as is 
here ascribed to him, we have the dignified M. Rouyer ; 
while M. Cossett, a new comer to Paris, proves an 
efficient representative of the Duke. 

There was an unusual scene at the Ambigu last 


‘week. M. Thiesse, a wealthy sugar refiner, has written 


several pieces, from tragedy down to melodrama, but 
has not been able to induce any manager to take one 
of them. Believing that a conspiracy was on foot to 
exclude them from the theatre, and being more wealthy 
than others of the great unacted class, he recently 
hired the Ambigu for one night, in order that a four- 
act drama from his pen, entitled L’Hwpiation, might 
be produced. In all probability he imagined that the 
result would be such as to overwhelm the managers 
who had rejected it with confusion. The result has 
been precisely the reverse. Bébé itself did not produce 
wilder merriment than L’Expiation, the interest of 
which was evidently intended to be of a very serious 
nature. The audience roared over the absurdities of 
the story, the extravagance of the language, and, above 
all, the “situations” on which the author brought 
down the curtain with, as he thought, dramatic effect. 
M. Thiesse bore his ill success with signal fortitude, 
and with a shrug of the shoulders which did not signify 
a very high opinion of the capacity of the audience to 
judge such a work. He intends, it is said, to reproduce 
the piece with a few alterations, but the best “ expia- 
tion” he can now make is to put down the pen for 
good. 

The theatre at Versailles presented an animated ap- 
pearance last Sunday week, when Séparation, a comedy 
in four acts, by M. Legouvé, of the Academy, was per- 
formed for the first time. © MM. Sarcey, Edouard 
Fournier, La Rounat, and Jules Claretie, and other 
eminent critics, deigned to come from Paris to see it; 
M. Victorien Sardou applauded his future colleague at 
the Academy with a decision that the professional 
claquer might have envied, and M. and Madame 
Victoria Lafontaine looked on from a box. It has 
been suggested that the piece should be called Doro, 
as it is the story of the wife of an es- 
pion instead of the husband of an espionne. The 
wife, discovering the occupation of her husband by 
means of a letter sent to him from Russia, abandons 
him in loathing. The man has a redeeming point in 
the affection he has for his child, but the way in which 
he exhibits it is scarcely calculated to enlist our sym- 
pathies. To obtain possession of the child he accuses 
his wife of adultery, and this accusation gives rise to 
many dramatic incidents and scenes. The piece, it is 
understood, will be produced in due form at the 
Gymnase Theatre. The dialogue is characterised by 
great ease and polish, and contains several pointed 
allusions. “I have contracted,” says one of the per- 
sonages, “the unfortunate habit of holding to my 
opinions; that is why I have not wished to be a 
politician.” 
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IN BERLIN. 


—~2oo—— 


HE principal event we have to record this week 
is the first appearance of the great Italian actor, 
Signor Salvini, in the German capital. He selected for 
his first performance Othello, which is, perhaps, his best 
part; and so satisfactory was the result that critical 
Berlin declares at once that the great reputation which 
preceded him is fully justified. His stately and 
dignified appearance, and his deep full voice from 
the first created a favourable impression. “ In his 
_ Othello,” writes the critic of the National Zeitung, 
“ Salvini lays stress above all upon the ideal sides of the 
character : his quiet dignity, his heroic simplicity, his 
chivalrous confidence. It is repugnant to his nature to 
think evil of any one ; no Othello of the many I have 
seen ever expressed with such admirable and affecting 
truth the struggle in the man’s soul before he yields 
to Iago’s wicked suggestions. There is something in- 
describable in Salvini’s acting during the third act ; he 
places as it were the naked soul of the hero visibly 
before us ; we see how the innate goodness of his nature 
struggles against the drop of poison which Iago seeks 
to instil into it, and how at last the drop falls into 
his heart, how disquiet and melancholy take possession 
of him, his glance gradually becomes perplexed, his 
blood begins to boil, and wild passion seizes him; with 
the spring and the strength of a lion, he strikes Iago 
down to the ground as a vile calumniator, and then, 
gradually returning to his better self, stretches out his 
hand to him as his friend; all these things the artiste 
minutely elaborates in his inimitable representation. 
His art is, perhaps, greater than his temperament, but 
as he carries out his conception of the character, we 
hardly remark that this Othello is deficient in demoniac 
passion. His love for Desdemona is fervent tenderness, 
devoted confidence, a love from which the sensual 
is almost entirely eradicated; his wrath at her sup- 
posed infidelity brings him indeed more than once to 
the verge of madness, but his prevailing sentiment 
is one of sorrow for the wickedness of such 
a fair creature. His noble mind is upset by 
jealousy, and turned into its opposite; the calm 
knight is changed into a raging madman, who strikes 
the object of his love. In Desdemona it is not 
only a woman that is lost to this Othello, but the 
pillars of the universe fall with her. My description, 
however, fails to give an exhaustive notion of the truth, 
delicacy, and completeness of the performance.” And 
to strengthen this eulogy, the critic says that if the two 
great German actors, Dawison and Dessoir, could have 
been rolled into one actor, he would have given what 
Salvini now gives. Yet this Othello is said to be 
Salvini’s, and not Shakspere’s, Othello. The scene in 
which Desdemona is put to death is particularly con- 
demned as a gross realistic murder-scene, which would 
be more suitably placed in a melodrama than in a 
Shaksperean tragedy. These performances are taking 
place in the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, 
before very scanty, but appreciative, audiences. 

At the Court Theatre, or Kénigliches Schauspielhaus, 
Herr Ottbert from Schwerin has brought his not very 
successful engagement to a close. In addition to Don 
Carlos, of which we spoke last week, he appeared in 
the title-réle in Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, 
and as Duke Alfred in Hacklander’s pleasing comedy of 
Der geheime Agent. He is a useful actor, with a con- 
siderable knowledge of the stage; but his merits are 
rather of a negative kind, and any good effect that he 
produces is due more to the absence of anything 
objectionable in his acting, than to the existence of any 
striking qualities. He always plays better in the 
earlier scenes, and a kind of weariness seems to over- 
power him in the course of the performance. Kleist’s 
drama attracted a very poor house, but the theatre was 





better filled for Der geheime Agent, which was remark - 
ably well played by Frau Frieb-Blumauer, Fraulein 
Kessler, and Herren Doéring, Oberlinder and Hiltl, whe 
rather overshadowed the new actor. 

At the Victoria Theater, a dramatic version, by Herr 
R. Elcho, of M. Jules Verne’s Michael Strogoff has 
been produced with great scenic splendour under the 
title of Der Cowrier des Czar. The story of this piece 
was sufficiently stated in our columns a fortnight ago 
on the occasion of the production of another version of 
it at the Carl Theater in Vienna. Here it has achieved 
the same success as in the Austrian capital. It is well 
played by the manager, Herr Emil Hahn (Michael 
Strogoff) Herren Ascher and Eggers (the war corre- 
spondents), and Friaulein Bernhard (Nadia), not. to 
speak of a host of actors who give them more or less 
efficient support. The acrobatic element, we are happy 
to say, is omitted here with advantage, as it is wholly 
unconnected with the story, which is of sufficient 
interest to prove attractive without such adjuncts. 

At the National Theater, Herr Ludwig Barnay 
closed his engagement the other day in the favourite 
character of Uriel Acosta, a part which suits him well, 
giving good scope for the display of his elocutionary 
powers. The celebrated scene with his mother and 
Judith produced a great effect, the leading actor being 
well supported by Fréulein Schwarz, who was a most 
sympathetic Judith. 





IN VIENNA. 


—~o2o—— 


HE time has now arrived when the warm evenings 
entice people into the open air and make them 
shun the heated theatres. From the middle of May 
till the middle of October is a long unproductive 
period, during which the managers who keep their 
houses open count themselves lucky if they can cover 
their expenses. During this period a great many of 
the wealthier families live out of town, and those who 
remain behind are not numerous enough to fill nightly 
one out of the five principal theatres of Vienna. It 
occasionally happens that all the theatres except the 
Burgtheater are closed for a few weeks in the summer, 
and even then the only theatre that remains open is 
left practically empty. Some of the German theatres, 
as for instance those of Dresden and Munich, profit by 
the influx of foreign visitors during the slack season, 
but the Vienna theatres derive very little support from 
that source. 

This week the Vienna theatres have done little that 
we need record, and from week to week for some time 
to come they will probably present less and less scope 
for observation. The Court Opera, however, has been 
thronged in spite of the warm weather, and so successful 
were Lucca’s first performances that she was requested 
to extend her engagement for a few days longer. 
Having obtained the consent-of the manager of the 
Prague Theatre to a postponement of her engagement 
at that house, the prima-donna assented to this request, 
and during her extended engagement she has appeared 
with great success as Angela in Der schwarze Domino 
(Le Domino Noir), and as Mignon in Thomas’ opera of 
that name, and has repeated her splendid dramatic 
representation of Valentine in Les Huguenots. 

The Burgtheater is displaying considerable activity, 
and though it produces few new works during this dull 
season, it seeks to attract audiences by the revival of 
pieces which are comparative novelties. Hermann wnd 
Dorothea, for instance, which has not been played at 
this house for twelve years, is soon to be revived, with 
Frau Strassmann, Frau Janisch, and Herren Bau- 
meister, Schéne,and Altmann in the principal parts. 
Frau Swoboda, whose trial performances at this house 
were recently noticed by us, is to open her regular en- 
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gagement on the 3rd of June in Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau, 
and on the following day Fraulein Heese is to begin a 
starring engagement at the same theatre. On last 
Wednesday, the anniversary of Halm’s death was com~- 
memorated by a performance of his drama Der Sohn der 
Wildniss, with Herr Baumeister as Timarch, and Frau 
Janisch as Parthenia. 

The Stadttheater is struggling courageously against 
the adverse influences of the season, and striving hard 
by frequent change of programme to attract the public. 
The pastoral charms of Freund Fritz (L’Ami Fritz), and 
the more vigorous attractions of Dora, have again been 
put forward. Certain novelties which had been announced 
for production last week were postponed in order to 
enable Herr Lobe to appear in the title-réle of Capitdn 
Murrkopf, before setting out for his vacation, which 
he is to do next month. This house has accepted an 
original comedy in four acts by Herr Hugo Martin 
Mandlick, which bears the curious title Zwevmal zwei 
ist vier (‘Twice two is four). 





IN COLOGNE. 


+ 


HE famous Meiningen company have been for 
some time occupying the Stadttheater of this city, 

and their performances have attracted a great deal of 
attention, and formed the general subject of conversa- 
tion. They opened their engagement in Julius Cesar, 
which they produced with that correctness of costume, 
that admirable grouping of supernumeraries, and that 
subordinatron of the principal dramatis persone 
to the general effect, which are the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the Meiningen system. These principles, 
however praiseworthy they may be when kept within 
proper bounds, tend to make the Meiningeners confine 
themselves more and more to pieces which give 
scope for spectacular display and picturesque groupings. 
In a play like Hamlet, for instance, the notion of 
subordinating the principal character to the general 
effect would be ridiculous, as being manifestly contrary 
to the intention of the poet, and, therefore, Shakspere’s 
masterpieces would seem to be excluded from their 
répertoire. We do not propose to dwell on the per- 
formance of Julius Cesar, as it has been sufficiently 
described in an article on “ Theatrical Art in Ger- 
many,” which appeared in the eleventh number of 
The Theatre ; nor, for the same reason, shall we speak 
of the performance of Twelfth Night, the second piece 
produced by the Meiningeners in Cologne. Let us pass 
on to their third production, Kleist’s Adthchen von 
Heilbronn, which is a favourite piece with them, not 
on account of its own intrinsic merits, but because it 
affords an excellent opportunity for the display of the 
most striking qualities of their system. The scene is 
laid in the fifteenth century, and the gorgeous cos- 
tumes of the period are reproduced with an _his- 
torical accuracy which renders more glaring the 
many anachronisms of which Kleist has been 
guilty in this play—his only point of resemblance, 
we are sorry to say, with that great dramatist 
who gave Bohemia a seaboard, and made the modern 
clock strike ‘in ancient Rome. The story of Kéthchen 
von Heilbronn is unnatural and uninteresting, and 
would fall very flat but for the brilliant stage pictures 
which constantly delight the eye. The heroine, deeply 
impressed by a vision of a knight who has appeared to 
her in a dream, falls so desperately in love with the 
first knight who enters her supposed father’s shop that 
on his departure she throws herself out of a window and 
sustains serious injuries. When she recovers she sets 
out and follows the knight from place to place, resisting 
all his efforts to get rid of her, and meekly submitting 
to his ill-treatment. The knight loves another lady, 
Kunigunde, who is a very infamous person, and goes so 





far as to try to poison Kiithchen. He is at last 
disenchanted when he surprises Kunigunde at her 
toilette, with false hair and false teeth laid aside, a 
repulsive sight which Fraulein Habelmann repre- 
sents with a realism that speaks volumns for her 
self-denial. Eventually Kathchen turns out to be a 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, and marries the 
knight, who, it is to be hoped, reversed the ordinary 
course, and treated her better after marriage than 
before. Fraulein Pauli, a pretty actress, with a very 
pleasing voice, represented the heroine in a natural 
manner which only served to render more glaring the 
improbabilities of the character. Herr Nesper, a 
handsome fellow, did his best with the thankless part 
of the knight, and the numerous minor parts were 
acted in an intelligent manner. The play is, however, 
above all things, a spectacular piece, and the mise-en- 
scene simply beggars description. The scenes in which 
the Emperor Maximilian and his court appear were 
replete with all the fantastic splendour of the fifteenth 
century, while the figures looked as if they had stepped 
out of old pictures, and the Emperor himself was un- 
commonly like some of his well-known portraits. The 
scene in the Vehmgericht was terribly impressive, and 
burnt castles came toppling down with a realistic 
crash that startled the audience, while a thunder- 
storm, followed by a downpour of rain was 
so naturally represented that one felt sorry for 
the poor people exposed to it. It is no 
admiration that causes us to chronicle these triumphs 
of realism. We regard with suspicion this excessive 
attention to accessaries, which, in our opinion cannot 
fail in the long run to prove detrimental to the highest 
interests of theatrical art. The system of the Theatre 
Frangais produces much grander results. These acces- 
sories are by no means neglected, but they are kept in 
their proper place. The genius of Sarah Bernhardt, as 
it gives life to the great sorrow of Posthumia, thrills 
us with an emotion with which the senators of con- 
quered Rome, were they to rise from their graves, and 
fill the hackground in terrible reality, could hardly 
move us. 








IN AMERICA, — 


+9 —— 


HERE is nothing of note in New York theatricals 

to record this week, the somewhat equivocal 
success of Miss Neilson and the production of Smike 
having been fully chronicled in our last issue. 
The number of unsuccessful ventures in theatres is 
unusually large this year, and one of the most unfortu- 
nate ones—for the employés, at least—appears to b2 
the late revival of Antony and Cleopatra at Niblo’s 
Garden. The spectacular revival was organised by 
Bensen Sherwood, as the representative of Mr. John 
McCool, who is well known in the city as a builder, 
speculator, and local politician. Mr. McCool, it is 
stated, saw visions of a large margin of profit awaiting 
him, and advanced a couple of thousand dollars to 
start the venture. The scheme was vigorously prose- 
cuted, and Mr. McCool’s agent engaged a large corps 
of employés, including a dramatic company, a ballet 
composed of forty girls, scene-shifters, painters, and the 
usual supernumeraries. The play, extensively adver- 
tised, opened on Monday evening, April 2, to a fair 
house. The business during the week was light; but 
it is claimed by the business manager, Mr. E. F. de 
Nyse, that the receipts were sufficient to cover the 
entire expenses. Mr. McCool, however, grumbled at 
the poor business, taking care, however, to remove the 
entire receipts from the box office to his house nightly 
at about 9 o’clock, and finally on Saturday evening 
declined to “back the speculation” any longer. On 
the succeeding Monday Mr. Bensen Sherwood and Mr. 
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Wheelock, the stage manager, succeeded, as they say, 
in making an arrangement by which the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of management were lifted from Mr. 
McCool’s shoulders and assumed by Mr. Sherwood, who 
agreed to pay all the salaries and liabilities which 
might thereafter arise, and run the theatre until the 
lst of May next with a sensational play. Mr. McCool 
was to pay off the company on the next day. At the 
time appointed, 11 o’clock a.m., the company and 
ballet, the stage hands, ushers, bill-posters, newspaper 
collectors, and others to whom money was owing, 
appeared in force in the lobbies and on the stage of the 
theatre. Mr, McCool did not come; a search was in- 
stituted for him at his residence and his favourite 
places of resort, but without success. Meantime, the 
ballet girls were suffering, and the cases of destitution 
reported were melancholy. The new piece was kept on 
the stage during the week; at its close all hands re- 
ceived their salaries for the second week from Mr. 
Sherwood precisely as agreed. The third week of the 
run of the play opened with renewed hope on the part 
of the employés, although as yet Mr. McCool had failed 
to pay, But the third week was as unfortunate for the 
company as the first, and Mr. Sherwood soon closed the 
doors of the theatre, and Mr. McCool has not yet 
aid. 
. Mark Twain and Bret Harte’s new play, Ah Sin, was 
produced at Washington with Mr. Charles Parsloe in the 
title-réle of Ah Sin. The play is in four acts, and shows 
the distinctive handiwork of both authors. It has 
fourteen speaking characters, and shows very plainly 
the peculiar adventurous life in the mining districts of 
the Pacific slope, where the Chinese servant is an actual 
necessity. Ah Sin is not only a good laundryman, but 
an excellent house servant, addicted to lying, stealing, 
opium-smoking, with the happy knack of not only being 
amusing, but of presenting himself at the right time and 
place, and finally, by his evidence in a trial scene in the 
fourth act, he saves an innocent man from what would have 
been certain death had he been found guilty ; which 
scene, although somewhat extravagant in character, is 
highly amusing and not the most untruthful of similar 
scenes. The play is full of life and mining adventure, 
with a dialogue in the rough, strong vernacular of the 
location. The trial scene itself is made more amusing, 
if it were possible, with a discussion on poker-playing 
that would do justice to the late American Minister to 
the Court of St. James, in which the operation of 
“straddling a blind” is fully explained. At the con- 
clusion of the play Mr. Parsloe was called before the 
curtain, accompanied by Mr. Varney, who read the 
following telegram from Mark Twain :— 
HarrrorD, Conn., May 7. 

Charles T, Parsloe:— © 

T am on the sick-list, and therefore cannot come to Washing- 
ton; but I have prepared two speeches—one to deliver in the 
event of failure of the play, and the other if successful. Please 


tell me which I shall send. May be better to put it to a vote. 
Mark Twatn. 


Mr. Varney accordingly put the question, and the 
immense audience unanimously voted the play a 
success. 





EN PASSANT. 


—1e0—_— 


S we have already announced, M. Victorien Sardou is a 
candidate for the vacant chair in the French Academy, 

In principle, it has been remarked, this institution is a sort 
of exclusive club of mind, but its qualification, like that 
of many inferior institutions of the same character, 
exists only in name. Both in England and America 
many clubs once strictly reserved for literature 
and art now seem to exist only to add a final 
grace to stockbroking or kindred pursuits, When member- 





——— 
——— 


ship of an intellectual fraternity is considered to finish a 
man off in social graces, the most active spirits in every 
department of public life soon find out a way to obtain it 
An “interest” in authorship or in painting is gradually 
substituted, as a test, for the power of achievement in 
either profession, and the club doors are open to every one 
who has bought the classics in a costly binding or made a 
bid at a picture sale. It is a good thing to possess intellec- 
tual power if you wish to pass the doors of the Academy ; 
it is better to possess a general influence in affairs, M. 
Sardou is a great dramatist ; but if he should be elected it 
will be as the author, not of Séraphine and Dora, but of 
Rabagas—the first successful attempt to rehabilitate the 
Bonapartists in public opinion after Sedan. 


THE cry is still they come. Another theatrical club 
is to be opened at the end of October to be called “The 
Kemble.” As the entrance fee to “the profession” is to 
be only half-a-guinea, and their annual subscription only 
two guineas, while “ gentlemen of the Liberal Professions 
and the Civil Service” will be admissible at five, and 
five guineas, it is only fair to suppose that the scheme 
does not originate from any prominent members of “ the 
profession.” Under the circumstances we are surprised 
that the bait to “the profession” does not include 
the right of requisitioning drinks from the gentle- 
men of the Liberal Professions and the Civil Service. But 
perhaps it was intended not to make the attractions of such 
a raree-show too irresistible. Pending the opening of the 
Kemble, it is satisfactory to find that premises have been 
secured where all letters may be addressed, and that ‘the 
preliminary expenses attending keeping the club before 
‘the profession’ (whatever that may mean) are provided 
for.” In the meanwhile the Savage, Beefsteak, and 
Carlton manage to get along pretty comfortably without 
caring to emulate that ‘ Junior-Corner-Blessing,” or rather 
* Senior-all-round-Oursing ” club, which, rather than mend 
its ways, has just voluntarily bartered its freedom and 
existence as a republican institution (together with its 
debts) for the privilege of entering the lists with the best 
managed unlicensed houses in the metropolis. 


THE mannerin which Madame Adelina Patti was 
received at Covent Garden on Tuesday week has become a 
subject of controversy. That it was “enthusiastic” there 
can be no question, but as little doubt can be entertained 
that it was not so enthusiastic as of old. After she has 
been received by the Princess of Wales this coolness may 
disappear. 


Tue Prince of Wales, during his recent visit to Paris, 
went to the green-room of the Thédtre Frangais, and on 
M, Febvre being introduced to him expressed his regret 
that he had not been able to see L’Ami Fritz. “I am 
about to play the part in London, your Royal Highness,” 
said the actor, ‘ Are you?” exclaimed the Prince; “ther. 
I will come and see you'the first night.” And he kept h's 
word. 


Tue London correspondent of the Sussex Daily News 
has attempted to deprive Mr. Clement Scott of the credit 
of having prepared Zhe Vicarage for the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre. ‘It is not generally known,” he writes, “ that 
George Eliot, though she has never written a play for the 
stage, has yet had a hand in more than one. Her husband, 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, the philosopher, is Mr. Saville Rowe, 
and he has more than once announced a literary partner- 
ship. His fellow-author is his wife. George Eliot’s is not 
a dramatic talent, but she is capable of writing good 
dialogue, and her humour is real comedy.” 
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' Tue Examiner remarks that the stalls at almost all the 
theatres are certainly most abominably cramped in these 
days ; and there is perhaps some excuse for the old lady 
who, when-a thin and inoffensive young man made his 
way past her with all the exiguity he could assume, pur- 
sued him with loud exclamations upon his disgraceful 
behaviour. We are told, and she may be glad to learn, 
that he is in a fair way of recovery. Nor is this the only 
inconvenience to which playgoers are exposed. The other 


" evening a lady of somewhat portly dimensions was majesti- 


cally placing herself upon a stall when it gave way with 


-‘an awful crash—much, we are sorry to say, to the amuse- 


ment of the Prince of Wales, who witnessed the occurrence 


-. from a box. 


Miss ANNIE LAFONTAINE has just had a benefit at the 
Haymarket. In former times such performances were 
supposed to be the rewards of exceptional merit only, and 
if they are not to bring discredit upon the theatrical 
profession this idea must be adhered to, How far Miss 
Lafontaine is entitled to have a benefit it would be a very 
ungracious task to point out. 

Two charming French actresses are just now at daggers 
drawn. Madame Judic, it will be remembered, was par-" 
ticularly successful as the heroine of Les Charbonniers, a 
coal dealer. Madame Paola Marié declares that the success 
is due to her. ‘Judic’s performance,” she hotly declared 
in the foyer on the first night, “is but a copy of my 


. Auvergnate in Le Mariage dune Etoile at the Bouffes— 


the Auvergnate whom I represented so exactly in gait and 
costume and accent that the water carriers, the coal dealers, 
and the roasted-chestnut men took me for one of them- 
selves. Forgetful and ungrateful Parisians!” And to 
bear out the charge Madame Paola Marié has reappeared as 
that very Auvergnate at M. Charles Comte’s theatre. 
Madame Judic, on her part, loftily declared that she is not 


_ reduced to the necessity of imitating Madame Paola Marié ; 
. am angry correspondence followed, and a treaty of peace 


and amity has not yet been signed. 

OnE evening, at a conversazione, a young dramatic 
author was asked to read a scene from a piece which he 
had written, and the MS. of which he chanced to have in 
his pocket. He politely excused himself. Others of the 
party urged him to read the scene, but with the same 
result. “Sir,” whispered a gentleman, half angrily, “ you 
are like an accomplished coquette, refusing to each what in 


heart you burn to accord to all.” “ Your illustration only 


confirms me in my resolution,” was the reply. “Like the 
coquette, I should probably be forgotten after the sacrifice 
had been made.” 

THE marriage of Mr. B. L. Farjeon and Miss Jefferson 
is fixed for the 6th proximo, And that almost match- 
less bachelor’s “den” in Buckingham-street, where books, 
pictures, MSS., printing-presses, and various knick-nacks 


‘mingled in apparently inextricable yet picturesque con- 


fusion, and which derived an altogether independent charm 
from the heartiness of the host, is to be broken up! 
Mr. Frederick Hawkins may be said to have expressed 
a very general opinion of the young novelist when, having 
been called upon very late one night to print something 
at one of the printing-presses alluded to, he thus parodied 


- Robespierre’s well-known exclamation, —“ Si Farjeon 


n’existait pas il faudrait l’inventer.” 

PrRopaBiy in order to advertise his pamphlet on stage 
reform, M. Chevalier denies in some of the newspapers 
that Mr. Gladstone, to whom it was dedicated, is in any 
way responsible for the opinions expressed therein. This 
denial is quite unnecessary, for no one has supposed that 





Mr. Gladstone would have allowed his name to appear in 
connection with the pamphlet if he had had the time to 
read it. The late Prime Minister has a vague idea that the 
Stage is susceptible of reform, and, acting on the impulse 
of a moment, accepted the dedication of a work intended 
to point out how the requisite reforms might be accom 
plished. 

In the last instalment of his Comédiens et Comédiennes, 
published in Paris on Saturday, M. Francisque Sarcey deals 
with M. Delaunay, whose admirable performance in Le 
Joueur a few weeks ago has raised him so considerably in 
his profession. The biographical element in the work is 
very slight, the actor having ‘shut doors and windows on 
the least details of his existence.” “ Delaunay,” says M. 
Sarcey, “has always had a religious respect for his art. 
He has never been seen to go about the provinces and 
trade upon his celebrity. I even believe that he has never 
recited either a poem or a scene in a Parisian house, unless, 
of course, he chanced to find himself with friends and 
artistes. He esteems the title of sociétaire too highly to 
prostitute it to money-getting purposes. Delaunay is 
married, has a family, and lives en bon pére de famille.” 


“Tn accordance with the traditions and practice of the 
Comédie Frangaise,” says the Gaiety programme, “there 
will be no orchestra” during M. Febvre’s engagement. It is 
not generally known that the practice in question is by no 
means a time-honoured one. The orchestra of the Comédie 
Frangaise, indeed, never was of much excellence, but from 
1847 to 1855 it had for its leader the since famous Offen- 
bach, under whose guidance it improved considerably. 
Under his successors, M. Rocques and M. Ancessy, the 
orchestra declined in excellence, and on the death of the 
latter, in 1870, the musicians were discharged and the 
scene of their labours was converted into stalls, which are 
let at a slightly lower price than the other stalls, as they 
are too much below the level of the stage to enable their 
occupants to see perfectly what is going on. ; 


Mr. Cattuorre, better known as Mr. John Clayton, 
has entered into two engagements—one, as already 
announced, to appear at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
next season, and the other to marry Miss Eve Boucicault, 
the eldest daugher of the actor-dramatist. 


Ir is whispered that M. Emile Perrin is about to give 
up the direction of the Théatre Frangais on account of 
continued ill-health. In all probability he will be suc- 
ceeded by M. Edouard Foussier, who collaborated with 
M. Emile Augier in writing Les Pawvres Lionnes. 

THE differences between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Chatter- 
ton have been amicably adjusted. Mr. Jefferson will 
appear at the Haymarket on the 11th proximo, and will 
return to America in October. 

Miss Farren recently injured her spine, and has had 
to be strapped to a board. She is now going on well. 


Pretty Mdlle. Massin, who it was recently given out 
had been espoused by a Russian prince, has returned 
from St. Petersburg to Paris. She has been or will be 
engaged at the Vaudeville Theatre for three years. 


Mo.ie. Sara has had the name of “ Kicking Sallie” 
bestowed upon her by the playgoers of Boston, who may 
be said to have compelled the Soldene troupe to leave that 
city, and who have certainly manifested a keener sense. of 
stage decorum than many audiences in London. 


M. Ernest Reyer, the musical critic of the Jowrnal des 
Debats, has a pet aversion—the pianoforte. Recently, 
when Madlle. Gatineau took the second violoncello prize, 
he said, “I am always delighted to see a young lady de- 
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voting herself to the study of the harp and the violoncello, 
for (aside) I then know that there will be one pianiste the 
less.” 


Ir is computed by the San Francisco Chronicle that the 
number of plays and libretti contributed to the stage by 
the late Mr. Oxenford was sixty-eight. 


Last week, at a musical soirée given in Paris by Mr. 
Campbell Clarke, of the Daily Telegraph, Tamberlik sang 


Mendelssohn’s “ Spring” and M. Gounod’s “ Ave Maria” 
with the best effect. 


WE were scarcely accurate enough in saying the name 
of the “Green Room” Club was adopted at the suggestion 


of Mr. Albery. It was also the spontaneous suggestions 
of Mr. Righton and Mr. Henry Neville. 


THE subscriptions for the erection of the Shakspere 
Memorial Theatre, Library, and Picture Gallery, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, the foundation-stone of which has been 
recently laid, now amount to upwards of £5,700. 


Mr. Payne Cottier has sent out the instalment of his 
new quarto edition of Shakspere’s Plays, which contains 
Othello, and is at work on Antony and Cleopatra. The 
veteran scholar hopes to print, as a supplement to this 
edition, the poems, “Two Noble Kinsmen,” and “The 
Yorkshire Tragedy.” 

Proressor Leo, of Berlin, is now in London. His new 
work on Shakspere, says the Atheneewm, is to be a collection 
of notes on the text of the poet from all available sources, 
but given as shortly as possible, not in the lengthy form 
that comments so often take. This condensing, and the 
omission of the text, will reduce the bulk and price of the 
work very much. Professor Leo has promised to add 
collations and various readings too, so as to make the book 
as complete a handbook as possible to Shakspere’s works. 


Professor Leo and his pupils have been long engaged on 
this publication. 


Tue mistakes made by bookmakers in pronouncing the 
names of racehorses (3 to 1 against ‘ Pish,”—Pysche— 
4 to 1 against King “ Coffee-eater,”—-Cophetua) are some- 
times amusing. We might give several instances of this 
in the vain attempts to arrive at an approximate pronuncia~ 
tion of Sir George Chetwynd’s Chypre; but “ces 
messieurs sportmans” never were wider of the mark (in 
more ways than one) than when, at Streatham the other 
day, they yelled “10 to 1 agin the Opera-singer ; I’ll lay 
agin the Opera-singer,” as they familiarly termed Mr, 
Potter’s Salvini. 

Tue Pet of the Petticoats, written by Mr. Buckstone for 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam in 1832, was first brought out at Sadler’s 
Wells as a comic operetta, composed by John Barnett, two 
years before the production of the Mountain Sylph. As 
such it was one of the few great English musical successes, 
and we share the regret of the Tatler that the management 
of the Folly has not seen the way to reviving it as one of the 
most charming and original of English operas. 


THE autumn season at the Court Theatre will open with 
Lord Lytton’s hitherto unacted comedy, referred to in The 
Theatre a number or two ago. Mr. Alfred Bishop is in the 
cast. 

A sEconp series of plays, by Mr. Boucicault, will com- 
" mence to-day under Mr. Wyndham’s direction at the 
Crystal Palace. Arrah-na-Pogue, The Shaughraun, The 
Long Strike, Flying Scud, The Willow Copse, The Octoroon, 
and The Streets of London will be performed. 

In September Mr. Sothern will commence an engagement 
of eighteen weeks at the Park Theatre, New York, and 








will appear in a piece written for him by Mr. Gilbert. To 
secure the English copyright the play will previously be 
represented in London, 


Miss Lrrron will join the Prince of Wales's Company 
next September. 


Mr. Sims Reeves will sing in the performance for Mr. 


Buckstone’s annual benefit, which is fixed for Friday 
next. 


Mr. Leaver has ceased to be managing director of the 
Alhambra Theatre. 


Mr. AnD Mrs, WILLIAMSON are now on their way to 
America. : 

THE next number of the Fortnightly Review will contain 
an article by Mr. Matthew Arnold on Georges Sand. 


Tue Théatre Historique in Paris will be closed at the 
end of the present month, to be reopened in August with 
a new drama, by M. Jules Claretie, Le Regiment de 
Champagne. 

How is it so many capital actors come to grief over 
such trifles as distinguishing between the verbs ‘to lie” 
and “to lay,” or in saying “ philanthrophic ?” 








THE GARRICK CLUB PICTURES. 


Oo 


N the last number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
will be found a paper by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald on 
the Garrick Club Pictures. Hesays that perhaps one 
of the most significant tests of the interest once taken 
in the Stage, and of the power of the Stage to excite 
such interest, is the fact that scenes from plays, with 
the faces and figures of the actors, have always exercised 
the talents of good painters and engravers. The actor’s 
face is admirable for the portrait painter, for, as John- 
son said of Garrick, no features endure so much “ wear 
and tear,” and expression becomes almost a gymnastic 
process. This will be seen by comparing the features 
of ®such living actors as devote themselves to the 
portrayal of emotions with those of their brethren who 
merely figure in the spectacular exhibitions. To this 
we owe the inimitable twinkle and lurking humour of 
Mr. Buckstone’s face, the “dried quince-like” air of 
Mr. Compton’s, and the mixture of tragic force and 
finesse in the finely-cut features of Mr. Irving. Again, 
ascene in a genuine comedy, interpreted by fine per- 
formers, is in itself the very quintessence of humorous 
action. 

These reflections are suggested by the Garrick Club 
Pictures, perhaps the best and most satisfactory 
memorial that could be found of the English stage. 
The late Charles Mathews expended much time, intelli-~ 
gence, and money in forming the collection. At the 
close of his laborious life, the vivacious player, “ in- 
compressible” as Foote in his spirits, found himself 
with narrow means and failing powers, and after a hard. 
struggle determined to dispose of the gallery. “The 
Garrick Club ought to have them,” he would say, but 
the Club, then an infant institution, was not able to 
offer more than a thousand pounds. They were then 
exhibited at the Queen’s Bazaar with the view, not of 
profit, but of attracting such a purchaser as would save 
the collection from dispersion. They at last passed 
into the hands of Mr. Durrant, who allowed the 
Garrick Club the usufruct during his lifetime, and:at: 
his death generously bequeathed to it the whole collec-- 
tion. Meanwhile, Charles Lamb had been asked, but: 
with no effect, to make a handbook on the subject of 
the pictures. “I am no hand,” he wrote, “at de- 
scribing costumes—a great requisite in an account’ of 
mannered pictures.” This happily describes. the 
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feelings which those “mannered pictures” inspire ; 
they seem to give out clouds of old associations, and 
are peopled with the indistinct fancies of an old 
tapestry. Mathews’s son then prepared a catalogue 
daly numbered, which in itself furnishes a pleasant 
half-hour’s reading. Something more detailed, how- 
ever, may be found acceptable, as the portraits are well 
worthy of more leisurely ciceroneship. 

Entering the drawing-room and walking straight up 
to the fireplace, we shall see on our left hand one of 
the most characteristic pictures in the collection. It is 
the scene from The Clandestine Marriage, and repre- 
sents King as Lord Ogleby, the old beau, with the 
handsome Mrs. Baddeley as Miss Sterling; Mr. 
Baddeley as Canton, the French valet, in the distance. 
The situation is that most pleasant éguivoque in the 
third act, where the old lord is led on to make a 
declaration by the replies of the lady, who fancies that 
he is urging her lover’s suit, and not hisown. The 
handsome Baddeley was one of the most abandoned 
creatures of her time. Now she looks from the picture 
in the heyday of her charms, and the audience found a 
piquancy in the fact that she and her husband were 
acting in the same piece, though separated. He was 
comparatively an obscure actor, though he played small 
parts well, and this part of the French valet as well as 
it could be played. He is better known by his 
fantastic bequest of an annual cake and bowl of punch 
to the Drury Lane performers. The figure and face 
are but faintly indicated ; but over the chimney-piece 
in the library will be seen a quaint and pretty little 
pencil sketch by Cipriani, with “spectacles on nose,” 
a grave portly face. Tosee what King was like off the 
stage, we have only to turn to the brilliant little 
cabinet picture on the left, by Wilson. He is in a 
riding-dress, with his dog beside him, and what seems 
the stick of a hunting-whip in his hand. As a pendant, 
and indeed contrast, to this brilliant portrait,< we see 
that of Pope, the actor, in top-boots and buskins, also 
anxious to show that he was an equestrian. On the 
wall facing a window, we find two portraits of the 
notorious Peg Woffington—an epithet with which 
Mossop was once advertised by a country manager, who 
meant to be complimentary: “ Engagement of the 
notorious Mr. Mossop!” One of these is the “ Woffing- 
ton (a true Hogarth), upon a couch, dallying and 
dangerous.” There are no fewer than four Woffingtons 
in the collection ; and it is a little distracting that the 
two in this room scarcely resemble their fellow below. 
This again certainly resembles the more familiar prints. 
The type isthat of white, placid face, good-humoured, but 
with a tranquil, impassive, though intelligent expression. 
About the centre, on this side of the room, in a place 
of high honour, is the large oval picture of a blooming 
creature arrayed in flamboyant gauze drapery. The 
arm is gracefully curved, while the hand coquet- 
tishly holds a mask just taken off. This is Miss 
Farren, Countess of Derby. Her face, though not 
regularly beautiful, is animated and prepossessing, her 
eye blue and penetrating. When this fortunate actress 
was playing in the School for Scandal, during the 
“screen scene” her noble admirer, Lord Derby, would 
find his way from his box, taking advantage of the 
friendly shelter to pay his devotions. Close by looks 
down Macklin, in old age, his large mouth recalling 
that of Dr. Johnson, his face gnarled and furrowed. 
He reached so great an age that he conversed with the 
father of the present Mr. Mathews, and yet might have 
seen William III.! At the bottom of the room, on 
the wall facing the fireplace, we see Kemble as Cato, 
by Lawrence. It is rather an uninteresting picture— 
indeed, nearly all the pictures of “great John” are 
uninteresting, and look theatrical enough, from the 

im self-consciousness which he invariably assumed. 

ere, too, is Woodward—with his coarse and broadly 
humorous face—in a scarlet waisteoat and cocked hat. 





The portrait shows him as Brass in The Confederacy. 
Close by is Cooke, prematurely old, with shrunken 
features, but with a humorous cast about the mouth 
which shows us how the fine tragedian could give effect 
to a character like that of Sir Pertinax. Here we find 
Mrs. Stirling, the last, perhaps, of the comédiennes 
of the old school ; whose art lay in filling the stage by 
the genial sense of the character itself, even in the 
passages of a neutral kind, and spoken without inten- 
tion or exertion, Character is too often laboriously 
emphasised and its force lost in a number of touches, 
In this “quietly” painted picture we see her as Peg 
Woffington in Masks and Faces. Close by is an un- 
finished head of Garrick by Zoffany. This may be con- 
sidered, as it were, the familiar and typical face of the 
great actor, representing him when about forty or fifty 
years old, when his face began to fill out and grow 
“ puffy.” Near the door we find a scene from Hoadly’s 
Suspicious Husband. This picture, painted by Hay- 
man, shows us Garrick and Mrs, Pritchard in the 
characters of the hero and Mrs. Sullen. Garrick appears 
here as he was in his early days, when he was de- 
scribed as “a very sprightly young man, neatly made, 
of an expressive countenance, and most agreeable and 
entertaining manners.” Yet there is also a sort of 
dapper air, which helps us to understand the jests as to 
“little Davy” and his small stature. Looking at his 
companion, we feel the truth of Churchill’s sar- 
castic allusion, “ Pritchard’s genteel.” The face and 
figure are both ungainly. The sprightliness and even 
gay slyness in Garrick’s attitude is worth noting. 
Between the windows is another of Zoffany’s family 
painted, spirited figures, Weston as “ Billy Button,” 
his face full of a defiant suspicion—an expression to 
which even the mode in which his hat is carried contri- 
butes. Here we have the brown coat and favourite 
scarlet waistcoat so universally associated with rustic 
virtue. Near him is Holland, with a sort of placid 
smirk on his face—one of the Garrick school. On the 
same side of the room is Decamp, the brother of Mrs, 
Charles Kemble. It will be noted what a dashing, 
gallant, though exaggerated air he presents. Turning 
again to the wall facing the window, we see a picture 
of Young, in a crown and beard, painted by Landseer. 
Young had a fine expressive face, and in all theatrical 
portraits it is expression that makes their value. Here 
there is none save that of the average “ Tragedy king.” 
Farther up, near the fireplace, we find Bannister and 
Parsons, in The Village Lawyer, by De Wilde; a 
capital dramatic contrast between voluble effrontery 
hiding simplicity, as in the instance of the lawyer, and 
affected simplicity hiding effrontery, in that of the 
rustic. There is here also a delicately-painted little 
“conversation piece,” as it used to be called, represent- 
ing John Rich and his family. His companion in the 
picture, Mrs. Rich, was, according to Smollett, a ter- 
rible shrew. There are here also a small copy of 
Reynolds’s picture of Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy, and Harlowe’s singular but spirited picture of 
Mathews in several of his characters. 

But it is in the large dining-room that the whole 
force and wealth of the collection is collected. The 
walls are alive with faces and spirited gestures, full of 
dramatic intelligence and rich colouring, Perhaps the 
most interesting—at the upper end of the room, to the 
right of the fireplace—is Reynolds’s portrait of Foote, 
It represents the comedian clad in a drab coat, and 
leaning on his stick. There is evidence of a latent 
spite in the rather vulgar face, which seems to be 


waiting to gather the full meaning of what has been’ 


addressed to it, and preparing a venomous reply. A 
pendant is the. bold and masterly likeness of Woodward, 
by Vandergucht, which hangs at the other side of the 
fireplace. The coarse, rubicund face, so _ solid 
and yet so mobile, the rollicking yet assured glance 
of the eye, the spirit and life, the air of good- 
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humour, not emphasised, which in comedy lights up 
the scene, the unctuous mouth, the hat cocked with 
effrontery, and the dress worn—not as theatrical fine 
clothes often are, as a fancy dress, but as the 
garments of everyday life ; these are points that make 
this picture irresistibly attractive. There is yet another 
masterly portrait here, that of Colley Cibber as Lord 
Foppington. The face is certainly a most remarkable one, 
and its “ finical” expression is of the subtlest kind. The 
picture over the fireplace represents Mrs, Pritchard and 
Garrick in the “murder scene” in Macbeth. Garrick’s 
short figure is arrayed in a vast scarlet coat, its enormous 
tails being profusely laced with gold; the lady is mag- 
ficent in a flowing white satin robe and petticoat 
trimmed with ermine, a small cap being on her head. 
The jest at the time on this picture was, that “it was 
the cook aud butler struggling for the carving-knife.” 
All these pictorial scenes incline us more to the belief 
that Garrick’s real strength lay in comedy. Between 
the windows is a pleasant scene from Speculation, 
representing three “ broad” comedians, in full display 
of their powers, Quick, Lewis, and Munden. More 
remarkable, however, are the portrait-scenes from 
dramas, which are of the most saisisswnt and intersting 
description. On the wall to the left, as we enter, is 
the scene from Venice Preserved, representing Garrick 
and Mrs. Cibber ; the latter on her knees, pleading for 
pity, while the other flourishes a dagger. The effect is 
that of a recitation by ordinary persons in a drawing- 
room, the characters being dressed in the costume of 
their day. Facing the door, and next to the window, 
is the famous “Screen Scene,” from the School for 
Scandal, by Roberts. This shows us Farren as Sir Peter 
to the left, Mrs. Abingdon as Lady Teazle, and Smith 
and Palmer as Sir Charles and Joseph Surface. Such was 
the inimitable quartette that first ‘created ” the charac- 
ters. It will be recollected that Charles Surface is always 
made to indulge in a vein of boisterous ridicule at his 
discovery, which is not merely ill-bred, but improbable. 
Here we see what is correct and natural; his face 
exhibits a kind of quiet amusement and sarcastic 
enjoyment. Again, it will be seen that Sir Peter is 
shown as comparatively a middle-aged gentleman : so 
he is described in the piece itself. We have here 
another of Zoffany’s capital character portraits; Garrick 
as Lord Chalkstone in Lethe. It will be seen how the 
actor has contrived to assume the air of quaint and 
grotesque senility, the nose being sharpened, and a sort 
of fishy surprise imparted to the eyes. From the same 
play we have the portrait of Mrs. Clive as the “fine 
lady ””—by no less an artist than Hogarth—with a 
curiously grotesque head-dress, like the wings of a 
dragon-fly, and a frill round. That she had no claims 
to beauty is evident from the disagreeable mouth, and 
the head seems too small for the body. Two small 
pictures, by Harlowe, of Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth, 
give a glimpse of the impression produced by the great 
actress in the part. Lindo’s portrait of George Anne 
Bellamy, once so famed for attractions, is disappointing ; 
the face is ordinary, and the expression vulgar. Barton 
Booth, in his full-bottomed wig, recalls the portraits of 
Swift; but it is a placid face, with nothing of the 
power that could “tear a passion to tatters.” There 
are here also two excellent scenes by Clint, one from 
Lock and Key, the other from Love, Law, and Physic, 
where Liston, as Lubin Log, asks the lawyer whether 
he means to say “that black is white,” and Mathews 
angrily desires to know if he dares to dispute a point of 
law with him. Another capital piece, by Vandergucht, 
shows us Moody and Parsons in The Committee, the 
one hopelessly drunk and tottering, the other at the 
stage of merely complacent foolishness. The portrait 
of Quin, by Hogarth, is disappointing, as it is rather 
indefinite, though it shows his solid, heavy face. The 
head of Garrick, by Pine, is interesting as being a study 
of the great actor’s eyes and their power. Here, too, is 





poor mad “ Nat Lee.” There is a good portrait of Mrs 


Yates, by Cotes—an unrefined, staid face, not without 
coarseness. 

On the stairs are two small portraits, representing 
Henderson in scenes from Hamlet and Macbeth. The 
show a rather elderly gentleman conversing with 
Polonius, or listening to the Witches in a comically 
distrustful fashion. Nothing so prosaic or matter-of- 
fact could be conceived. 

Equally good is the large piece, representing the 
last scene of The Gamester, and which Mr. Cole says was 
found in a back room of the Old Buck Inn at Bristol. 
It represents the dying agonies of the luckless Beverley, 
with the tearful pains of the wretched wife, por- 
trayed by Mrs. Pope. Near it is the large and 
“important” full-length scene from The Alchemist, 
representing the well-known Griffin and Johnson. 
Here, too, we see Miss O'Neil, with her Irish harp. On 
reaching the landing we face Mrs. Hartley, who 
fascinated Sir Joshua, as she did also “ Gentleman 
Smith,” who justified his claim to the sobriquet by 
leaving wife, family, and engagement at the theatre, to 
‘go off” with her. On the other side of the Library- 
door hangs a full-length portrait of the Young Roscious 
as Norval. In the smoking-room we see Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of Colman, with its original attitude 
and strangely interesting expression: a placid, dreamy 
face, and yet a languid and faint curl of con- 
tempt in the rather supercilious lips, Here, 
also, is “ easy, natural Wrench,” as Elia styles him. 
Then we come upon Zoffany’s portrait of Ross 
as Hamlet. There is no attempt at conveying delusion, 
no idea of the corporal presence of Hamlet—the appeal 
is altogether to the intellect, and this shows what was 
the chief aim of the old school of acting—viz., to in- 
terpret the sentences of the play with correct feeling 
and elocution. Here, also, we again encounter King, 
arrayed in a grey coat, apparently rehearsing to a bust 
in a garden, and Charles Kemble and Fawcett in that 
agreeable little piece of intrigue Charles the Second. 
But it would take us much longer to enumerate all 
that is interesting in this unique collection. There are 
a number, too, of admirable, though unpretending, 
sketches in pastel, water colour, and pencil, with minia 
tures, statuettes, and histrionic relics, 





THEATRICAL THIEVES. 


[ante on See 


M R. STEPHEN FISKE has earned the thanks of 

the theatrical profession by exposing, in the 
American newspapers, an organisation of theatrical 
thieves haying their headquarters in New York, 
Chicago, and Portland, The New York branch, he 
says, has its regular weekly organ, in which its adver- 
tisements are published, and at the office of which its 
business is conducted. No sooner is a successful 
play produced at a New York Theatre than these 
thieves openly advertise either for stolen copies of 
it or that stolen copies may be procured by applying 
at a certain address. Successful plays are very valuable 
property, but there seems to be no law sufficient 
to protect authors against these robbers, who, grown 
bold with impunity, now steal not only the play but 
the copyrighted title and the name of the author. 
When Lemons was produced, and when Blue Glass: 
was announced, the same gang advertised stolen copies, 
using the titles selected by Mr. Daly, thus depriving; 
themselves of that shadow of an excuse known as: 
“independent adaptation.” In fact, the theatrical! 
thieves do not confine themselves to adapted pieces,, 
nor trouble themselves about questions of originality, 
Our Boys, by Mr. Henry J. Byron, is a perfectly, 
original play. A new scene was especially written in: 
here to strengthen the last act. When this comedy 
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was produced elsewhere by the thieves it contained 
that special scene, not in the original MS. in the 
possession of French & Son. In the case of Lemons, 
the New York gang were tied up by an injunc- 
tion; but they have worked through the Chicago 
branch and secured a piratical version to produce in 
Brooklyn. In the case of Blue Glass, not knowing 
what was the original of that play, they advertised for 
a stolen copy. A detective answered the advertisement, 
and here is the response : 
New York, April 17, 1877. 

Dear Srr,— Yours of the 13th to hand. Your figure is en- 
tirely too high, as the piece has in reality made a failure, and I 
should not use it asa specialty, but only as a bill in case of an 
emergency. I shall probably organise a company the latter part 
of August, but will leave this city on Tuesday morning next on 
business. I have a letter from Mr. French, in which he proposes 
to furnish me both copies I advertised for as soon as the lawsuit 
between himself and Mr. Daly is decided. Having not been in 
the city very long, I am not entirely conversant with the copy- 
right of either of the two plays. Should you like to call on me 
en will find me on Monday most anytime at the address helow.— 

spectfully yours.—C. B., Sixth Avenue. 


Here we have an agent “ not long in the city,” who, 


wanting two plays “as a bill in case of emergency,” 
does not apply at the theatre where those plays were 
performed, as any other business man would have 
done, but advertises in the thieves’ organ and at 
once receives the reply that he will be accom- 
modated “as soon as the lawsuit is decided.” When 
the case against them is too clear for the New 
York courts to hesitate, the theatrical thieves consult 
with their confederates in Chicago—a city which has 
special laws of its own in regard to all sorts of property. 
For instance, Mr. McVicker, a Chicago manager, 
sees Lemons very often here by the courtesy of Mr. 
Daly, and determines to play it at his Chicago theatre. 
Instead, however, of asking Mr. Daly for the right which 
the New York courts had affirmed by an injunction, he 
goes home and finds an “independent translation” by 
accident among his papers, where it has been “lying 
for two years.” This version he at once produces, thus 
ruining the engagement to Mr. Daly’s company at 
another Chicago theatre. Mr. Daly naturally appeals 
to the courts, but the Chicago judges promptly decide 
that their esteemed fellow-townsman is quite right. 
Then Mr. Daly appeals to the press, but the Chicago 
papers abuse him for undertaking to do Lemons at all 
after their fellow-townsman has preduced it. Could 
Dickens have excelled this fact by his keenest ex- 
aggeration of Western character? The result of this 
Chicago judgment has been previously stated. An 
injunction prevents the gang from using the 
pirated Lemons in New York, but they can 
send to the Chicago branch, get a copy of 
MeVicker’s version and verdict, and play that (or 
something like it) in this vicinity. Moreover, they 
can forestall Mr. Daly’s company, not only in Brooklyn, 
but throughout the country. Among the laws of 
Chicago is one which no theatrical expert will dispute 
—viz., that a copy of every new piece produced at a 
Chicago theatre by a New York company is stolen in 
the theatre. This law is so generally recognised, and 
all efforts to interfere with its operations have proved 
so ineffectual, that no surprise whatever is occasioned 
by advertisements like the following from the New 
York Clipper :— 

M*: COPY of the play of PIQUE for sale for 25 dols., 
, C. O. D.; also, GILDED AGE, cheap; enclose stamp for 
reply.—J. H. HEATH, box 173, Chicago, Ill. ; 

If this J. H. Heath were to advertise himself as the 
possessor of any other kind of stolen property, and offer 
to dispose of it, how long would he be at large? 
There is a little theatre in Portland, Me., which has 
become infamous for this theatrical thievery. It was 
connected by an underground arrangement with the 
Canadian theatres, at which (with the bright exception 
of Mrs. Morrison’s Opera House, at Toronto) stolen 





plays are uniformly represented. The Portland Theatre 
became in time so notorious that no first-class com- 
pany with a valuable play would venture there. 
The Canadian thieves were thus starved out, and 
at last accounts a new manager—a lady — had taken 
charge of the Portland establishment, turned out 
the old gang, and promised honesty and fair dealing. 
“‘ Imagine,” says Mr. Fiske, “ my astonishment, then, 
when I receive a circular from the agent of this lady 
asking for an engagement here, and mentioning, among 
her special plays, two which had been stolen from Mr. 
Daly!” The Portland vase may be broken and scat- 
tered; but the scent of the old gang thus hangs round 
it still. 








MISS HODSON AND MR. GILBERT. 





HE rejoinder of Miss Hodson to Mr. Gilbert’s 
reply to her pamphlet is subjoined. She denies 
that any dispute occurred between them during the 
rehearsals of Ought We to Visit Her? Mr. Gilbert 
suddenly began to complain of an actor, and on being 
asked to let the rehearsal finish he left the theatre. 
A somewhat similar scene, it is alleged, occurred at a 
rehearsal of Sweethearts at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. Miss Hodson continues :— 


“Mr. Gilbert never, to my knowledge, described the ‘ occur- 
rence’ toalady. Before the last rehearsal, when he was pro- 
fessing the most friendly feelings towards me, he told the lady in 
question that I was in the habit of using bad language during 
rehearsals. This is Mr. Geo. Lewis’s account of the apology that 
was exacted :—‘ It was written after much deliberation, and a. 
lengthened conversation, in which Mr. Gilbert acknowledged 
himself to be entirely in the wrong, and pressed upon you to 
accept the apology, and not to bring an action against him.’ For 
two long hours Mr. Gilbert evaded signing the apology, first on 
one plea then on another. But during all this time he never 
ventured to assert that anything which I had done ‘ warranted’ 
strong language on his part. The apology was full and ample, 
and it is hardly fair of him to pretend now that it was only 
a partial retraction of his slanders. Mr. Gilbert now complains 
that I distributed this apology to my personal friends, and to 
all the principal members of the profession in London, and would 
imply that my having done so gave him the right to persecute me. 
The apology in question concludes as follows :—‘ I authorise you to 
make use of this letter, as you may think proper.’ The insertion 
of these words was insisted on by Mr. George Lewis. As Mr. 
Gilbert admitted that he had, without a vestige of truth, uttered 
most cruel slanders against me, he hardly has a right to complain 
that his retraction of these slanders should have been made 
public. As a matter of fact, I distributed twelve mauuscript 
copies of it. 

“Mr. Gilbert’s own explanation of his conduct towards me at 
the Haymarket Theatre bears out my statement, that, in conse- 
quence of my having exacted this apology, he did his best to pre- 
vent me from playing in his pieces. Indeed, so far as I can 
understand his ‘ letter,’ his defence is that he did not persecute me, 
but that, if he did, he had a right to do so. 

“T will now, as briefly as possible, reply to the incidental state- 
ments in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘letter.’ Mr. Gilbert says that, when I 
applied to him for permission to play Ought We to Visit Her? 
at Liverpool, he ‘declined to hold any communication with me, but 
that he subsequently gave permission to a manager in Liverpool to 
play the piece.’ ‘In point of fact,’ he continues, ‘it was a matter 
of indifference to me whether Miss Hodson did or did not play in 
one of my pieces, so that I was not called upon to enter into any 
personal relations with her.’ I applied for permission to play it, 
not to Mr. Gilbert, but to Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Gilbert’s agent. 
Mr. Blackmore wrote to Mr. Gilbert, and was told that.on no 
account could I be allowed to play in any of his pieces. Had the 
consent been given, Mr. Gilbert would not have been brought into 
personal relations with me, for whilst I was at Liverpool he 
would have been in London. 

“Tt is hardly necessary for me to follow Mr. Gilbert in his 
engthy and ingenious recital of what took place at the Haymarket 
Theatre. His ‘ letter’ shows precisely what I have asserted, that, 
whilst he persistently intrigued against me, he cunningly pre- 
tended that he had nothing to do with the arrangements of the 
theatre, and, having taken good care that I should not play in a 
piece, at once registered a letter, to be produced, if necessary, with 
a view to exonerate him from all responsibility. 

“That I was engaged as ‘leading lady,’ is in Mr. Buckstone’s 
handwriting—that, as ‘leading lady,’ I had a right to play the 
parts in which Miss Robertson had appeared, cannot be a matter 
of doubt to any onein the profession. That I gave up voluntarily 
the leading part in Pygmalion, in order to promote harmony, and. 
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in the hopes that this concession would lead Mr. Gilbert to cease 
to intrigue against me is unquestioned. That I again agreed to 
give up Zeolide, played by Miss Robertson in Palace of Truth, 
and consented, with the same conciliatory object in view, to play 
Mirza, thé second part, is also unquestioned. 

“ As I understood it, my engagement at the Haymarket Theatre 
was for three years. The term was not put in writing, for the 
members of the company, who had been for years in the theatre, 
were without written engagements. At, I think, my last inter- 
view with Mr. Buckstone, he said to me, ‘Iam sorry that the 
season has been so unpleasant to you; it has also been unpleasant 
tome. It is true that, in conversation, it was understood that 
you were to be here for three years, but what canI do? I have 
entered into an arrangement with Mr. Gilbert to write a new 
play, and to revive his old plays. He obliges me to engage Miss 

erry, because he says that he will not write a play for the 
theatre unless she is init. He has made me engage Miss Leighton 
because there will be a part in his new play for her. For other 
reasons I have been forced to engage Miss Lafontaine. What 
am I to do with these three ladies already on my hands?’ ‘But,’ 
I said, ‘if I am to believe Mr. Gilbert, he offers to write the 
leading part in the piece for me.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered Mr. Buckstone, 
‘he offers it when he knows that I cannot accept the offer, and 
when he has made me engage other Indies.’ This was the sub- 
stance, and, unless my memory is defective, the actual words of 
the conversation. As I left the room, Mr. Buckstone said, ‘ You 
see all this is not my fault; Iam no longer the manager of this 
theatre, I am only the call-boy.’ 

“T related, in my pamphlet, a conversation that 1 had had 
with Mr. Buckstone. Mr. Gilbert replies by publishing a letter 
from Mr. Buckstone in which he says, that he remembers that the 
conversation did not take place. As an artist, Mr. Buckstone is 
greatly my superior, but, in the mechanical gift of memory, I 
think, that all who have been at the Haymarket Theatre this 
season, will admit, that I have the advantage over him. Mr. 
Buckstone replied, that Mr. Gilbert was ‘more exacting and 
se than ever, and added that he was entirely in his 

ands.’ These words occur in a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Howe, and which I did not insert in my pamphlet. Is it so very 
improbable that Mr. Buckstone should have used the same 
language to me, as he used, in speaking upon the same subject to 
Mr. Howe, and with the full knowledge, that Mr, Howe would 
communicate it to me P 

“In my letter to Mr. Gilbert of March 3rd it is perfectly 
true, that, alluding to a letter from Mr. Buckstone to 
himself which he enclosed to me, I wrote, ‘ You are fully 
capable of either having dictated it to him or of having 
forged it to suit your own purposes.’ Had Mr. Gilbert brought 
his action, I should have been prepared with evidence in proof of 
the dictation. Indeed, the letters, which he has published, as 
from Mr. Howe and Mr. Buckstone, and which contradict those 
which Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Howe had written to me, but of 
whose existence Mr. Gilbert was ignorant, speak for themselves. 
In saying, however, that my observation led to his objecting to 
my playing in his pieces, Mr. Gilbert seems to me, to put the cart 
before the horse. 

“T had had to face the fact that during my entire engagement 
I should be playing second parts, and this, of course, would be a 
professional injury to me. Feud, therefore, that out of regard to 
my own interests, I must decline to play Mirza and insist upon 
playing Zeolide. Mr. Gilbert, however, was determined that if I 

id play in his pieces I should only play secondary parts; he 
therefore met this by excluding me entirely from the bill. I had 
declined to play Mirza, and Mr. Gilbert was engaged in teaching 
Miss Terry to play Zeolide, before my letter of March 3rd was 
written. Mr. Howe, in his good-natured anxiety to run with the 
hare, and to hunt with the hounds, it is true, writes to Mr. 
Gilbert, at his desire, on March 16th, to say that the cast of 
Pygmalion and Galatea had proved so successful that it was 
desirable to repeat it. But Mr. Howe surely cannot forget that 
Pygmalion and Galatea proved such a financial failure that the 
company, on the ground that the weekly losses were so great 
over it, were asked to accept half salaries; nor can Mr. Gilbert 
deny that so little confidence had he in Palace of Truth proving 
more successful, that a dispute took place respecting its production 
because he wanted to be paid his fees in advance. 

“Mr. Howe must also remember, that when the principal 
members of the Haymarket Theatre declined to accept half 
salaries, because we could not understand why we should be 
fined, in order that Mr. Gilbert’s pieces should be played to empty 
houses, we were offered the theatre, gratis, provided that we would 
pay the gas, advertising, scene shifters, &c. This proposal we 
accepted, and it was settled that we should produce Lvtremes, 
The bills had been ordered by Mr. Harcourt, who with Mrs.’ 
Chippendale, Mr. Howe, myself and others had agreed to join in 
the speculation, when, at the last moment, we were informed 
that we must play Pygmalion and Galatea. On this, we all 
declined to carry out the arrangement, as we did not think 
that the receipts would cover our expenses, and we saw no 
reason to pay for the honour of performing in one of Mr. Gilbert’s 

eces. 

“Mr. Gilbert says, that his demeanour towards me during the 
rehearsals of Pygmalion was characterised throughout by ‘ extreme 
courtesy.’ Miss Robertson, my predecessor at the Haymarket 











Theatre, had, like me, occasion to experience this studied courtesy, 
and, like me, she found it, what most persons would term ‘studied 
insult.’ Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ studied courtesy’ towards Miss Robert- 
sou, was not, indeed, confined to rehearsals. Having fallen out 
with her, as is his habit with those ladies not inclined to kiss the 
tod that he flourishes over them, he frequently made his appear 
ance in the stage box, whilst she was playing the leading part 
in his own pieces. When others were speaking on the stage, 
he paid an affected attention; when it came to her he 
turned round and talked and laughed loudly. Under 
such by-play, it is almost impossible to act. « . «© + « 
Mr. Gilbert denies that he apologised to me twice. In this, both 
my solicitor, and his own legal adviser, Mr. Mont Williams, 
are in contradiction with him. I may add, perhaps, that I ant 
not the only actress who has in her possession a written apolog 
from Mr. Gilbert. When he is threatened with an action, he 1s 
ready enough with one, and then his extreme vanity leads him 
boldly to deny its existence. Mr. Gilbert says, ‘T deny that Miss 
Hodson ever brought an action against me.’ This is technically 
true. Twice Mr. Lewis asked him for the name of his solicitor in 
order to commence an action, and twice Mr. Gilbert, instead of 
giving the name, apologised. The distinction which Mr. Gilbert 
would establish is somewhat disingenuous. Mr. Gilbert asks me 
to produce the letters that appear in my pamphlet. They are in 
safe keeping, and if he will bring the action, to which he pledged 
himself, they shall be forthcoming. 

“Mr. Gilbert says ho never promised amendment. Mr. Lewis 
says, ‘Mr. Montagu Williams called upon me on behalf of Mr, 
Gilbert, after my letter of complaint dated 27th November, 1876, 
and expressed on behalf of Mr. Gilbert his great regret that Mr. 
Gilbert should have again given you cause of offence, and said 
that if there was any recurrence of such conduct, he certainl 
never would again interfere for Mr. Gilbert.’ Both Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Montagu Williams will bear me out in my assertion, 
that when the first action against Mr. Gilbert was withdrawn, he 
distinctly promised to amend his behaviour. Mr. Williams was 
annoyed to find that Mr, Gilbert had not kept to this promise. It 
was renewed on the withdrawal of the second action, and 
strengthened by the assurance of Mr. Williams that, if it was 
again evaded, he should not again interfere in behalf of his client. 
Was it likely, indeed, that Mr. Lewis, without this assurance, 
would have withdrawn a threatened action P 

“Mr. Gilbert quotes a portion of a letter to him from Mr. 
Frank Marshall. The letter in no way invalidates Mr. Marshall’s 
letter to me, in which he recounts to me what occurred at the 
Criterion Theatre. Mr. Gilbert, in interviews, and by frequent 
letters, sought to induce Mr. Marshall to explain away his letter 
to me, but without effect. He assured him, on his word of 
honour, that he had not been aware that I was engaged at the 
Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Marshall replied, that, if this were so, 
he had done him an unintentional injustice. What else could 
Mr. Marshall reply ? 

“T published a letter from Mr. Howe, in which he says, that 
Mr. Buckstone had lost a letter from Mr. Gilbert, that he had 
received a few days previously, but that both he and Mr. Buck- 
stone would swear that it contained the following phrase, ‘ Miss 
Hodson’s conduct has been so gross, that I will never allow her 
to appear in any play of mine.’ Five months later Mr. Gilbert, 
shows his own copy of a letter from himself to Mr. Buckstone, 
to Mr. Howe, in which the phrase does not appear. This he 
regards as conclusive proof that the recollection of Mr. Hows 
and of Mr. Buckstone in regard to the phrase was at fault. 
And Mr. Gilbert is by profession a lawyer ! 

“Mr. Gilbert says that my assertion respecting the loss to Mr, 
Buckstone on Dan’ Druce is untrue. It may possibly not be 
accurate to one farthing, but I maintain, that not only on Dan't 
Druce, but upon every other piece of Mr. Gilbert’s that Mr, 
Buckstone has produced or revived there has been a heavy loss. 
If Mr. Gilbert, with the books of the Haymarket Theatre as 
evidence, can prove the contrary, I not only promise to pay 100 
guineas to a charity but will perform my promise. 

“Mr. Gilbert has, for years, exercised a sort of terrorism 
over the dramatic profession. He has threatened managers 
who. have produced his pieces with actions, if they 
declined to play them for a number of consecutive weeks at 
a heavy nightly loss. He has ‘cut’ critics who dared to 
express their conscientious opinions on his plays, and in the 
one instance, in which he did bring an action against a critic, he 
obtained, I believe, one farthing damages. He has bullied and 
hectored over actresses, who have had the misfortune to be brought 
into professional relations with him, and he has told them, if 
they dared to demand fair treatment, that they should not’ be 
allowed to play in his pieces, a general veto which he knew would 
conflict with their prospects of obtaining engagements. He 

ledged himself to bring an action against me, if I ventured to 
eer his conduct before the public. I did so, but it would 
appear that his legal advisers warned him that, having no case, he 
would be wise to refrain, and, instead, to publish assertions that 
he would not have to confirm upon oath, and to sean them by 
loose argument, and still looser evidence, that would not be sifted 
in a court of law. If he reverts to his original intention of bring- 
ing an action against me, and can screw his courage to the sticking 
place, I have only to add that Mr. George Lewis is prepared io 
accept service on my behalf. ity Fo 
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Mr. Gilbert writes in reference to a special point :— 


“Tn your issue of the 15th inst. I offered to pay one hundred 
guineas to any charity Miss Hodson might select if she would 
produce an “epology alleged by her to have been made by me 
in December last. In your issue of the 22nd appears @ communi- 
cation from Mr. George Lewis, Miss Hodson’s solicitor, stating 
that from his recollection of a letter which he received from me 
(but which he has unhappily mislaid), and of a conversation 
which took place between himself and Mr. Montagu Williams, 
he is certainly under the impression that I apologised to Miss 
Hodson. I have supplied Mr. George Lewis with a copy of the 
missing letter, taken from my pressed copy book, and I have 
offered to submit the book itself to his inspection, I need not 
trouble you with the letter in extenso; the portion that refers to 
the proposed reconciliation with Miss Hodson is as follows :— 

“* With respect to the guarantee that I shall not, for the future, 
impose terms which practically preclude Miss Hodson from fol- 
lowing her profession, I have only to say that I have never im- 
posed, or intended to impose, such terms—that if Miss Hodson 
will meet me at rehearsal in a friendly spirit, I shall be only too 
ee to avail myself of her great talent—and that I am per- 
ectly prepared to deal with Miss Hodson as though no disagree- 
ment of any kind had arisen between us.’ It will be admitted 
that Mr. Lewis’s recollection of the purport of this letter is 
altogether at fault. It remains to be seen whether his recollec- 
tion of his conversation with Mr. Montagu Williams is more 
accurate. On Wednesday last I wrote to Mr. Montagu Williams, 
calling his attention to Mr. Lewis’s letter in last week’s Era, 
and asking him whether I had authorised him to offer any apology 
to Miss Hodson, on my behalf, last December. His reply to this 
question is as follows:—‘I always understood that you denied 
makin any statement to Mr. Marshall, or anybody else, detri- 
mental to Miss Hodson; therefore you could not have authorised 


me to apologise for an act which you denied ever having com- 
mitted.’” 


To this Miss Hodson replies under date May 25th :— 


“Mr. Gilbert has supplemented his ‘ Letter to the Dramatic 
Profession,’ with a short note to you, respecting his offer to give 
100 guineas to a charity if I could prove that he had apologised to 
me in December last for the second time. 

“Mr. George Lewis has the reputation of being an able lawyer, 
who it is not easy to take in. He was acting upon instructions to 
bring an action against Mr. Gilbert for slander, if he did not 
apologi He had before him a letter from Mr. Howe, in which 
that gentleman and Mr. Buckstone offered to swear to certain 
slanderous expressions, contained in a letter from Mr. Gilbert: to 
the latter, and a letter from Mr. Marshall, detailing the 
slanderous expressions, which Mr. Gilbert had used to him, 
respecting me, publicly in the stalls of theCriterion Theatre. Mr. 
Lewis says that he has mislaid the letter of apology from Mr. 
Gilbert, but that he withdrew the action because it did contain an 
apology, and because this apology had been previously made 
verbally by Mr. Williams for Mr. Gilbert. 

“That gentleman now publishes a short extract from his own 
copy of this letter, in which he does promise amendment, and an 
extract from a letter from Mr. Williams, in which, he says, ‘I 
had always understood that you denied making any statement to 
Mr. Marshall or anybody else detrimental to Miss Hodson, there- 
fore i could not have authorised me to apologise for an act 
which you denied having committed. As we had the letters of 
Mr. Howe and Mr. Marshall before us, we did not seek to com- 

licate matters, by making Mr. Gilbert admit what was proved 
y these letters. His apology was a general one, and, if in his 
letter he, in promising amendment, chose to assert that he had 
never imposed any terms injurious to me, we did not think it 
worth while to discuss this particular question with him, although 
we knew that it was at variance with fact. 

“The apology was clenched, as an earnest of amendment, by 
Mr. Gilbert agreeing, in writing, to withdraw all opposition to 
my playing Galatea. I may, perhaps, add that Mr. Williams 

ed three hours in endeavouring to persuade me, on these con- 
itions, to withdraw my action. It would be, perhaps, a breach 
of confidence to repeat all that he said about his client during 
this lengthy interview, but I am quite ready to leave it to Mr. 
Williams and to Mr. Lewis to decide whether Mr. Gilbert ought 
not to pay over 100 guineas to a charity. 

“Mr. Gilbert may write, henceforward, what he likes, and he 
may publish what extracts, from that remarkable arsenal ‘ my 
pressed copy book,’ that he likes; I shall not reply to him, but 
shall show, that the proverb, that a woman always insists upon 
having the last word, is a libel upon my sex.” 


We may deem it our duty next week to offer some 
remarks on the controversy here virtually closed. 





MR. CRESWICK. 


i esteemed actor is about to fulfil a series of engagements 

in Australia and elsewhere, and will be absent from 
England, it is computed, for not less than two years. The regret 
excited by the announcement of his intended Seestens has been 
publicly manifested on two occasions—on Wednesday last, when 





he had a farewell performance at the Gaicty Theatre, and again 
esterday afternoon, when he was entertained at dinner in the 
arge hall of the Freemason’s Tavern. 
he play chosen for the performance at the Gaiety was 
Macbeth. Mr. Creswick, of course, was the Thane, supported 
by Mr. Arthur Stirling as Macduff; Mr. H. Marston, as Banquo ; 
Nir. Sinclair, as Rosse ; Mr. J. H. Barnes, as Lennox; Mr. W. H. 
Stephens, as Duncan; Mr. E. H. Brooke, as Malcolm; the Misses 
Brown as Donalbain and Fleance; Mr. J. Fernandez, as the 
Bleeding Sergeant ; Mr. T. Mead, as First Witch; Mr. Vollaire, 
as Second Witch; Mr. Odell, as Third Witch; Miss Constance 
Loseby, Miss Kate Field, Mrs. Ball, Miss Browne, Miss Alice 
Della, Miss Maud Howard, Miss Fannie Leslie, Miss Palmer, 
&e.; Mr. Wilford Morgan, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Ball, Mr. Cowbrick, 
as Singing Witches ; Mr. F. H. Celli, as Hecate ; Miss Cicely Nott, 
as Gentlewoman ; and Mrs. Arthur Stirling (Mrs. Charles Viner), 
as Lady Macbeth. If to this we add that the performance went 
off as smoothly as was possible under the circumstances, and 
that Mr. Creswick was equal to himself on the occasion, enough 
has been said to show that the audience will have something 
to remember with pleasure for some time to come. ’ 

The dinner yesterday, was presided over by Dr. Doran, in all 
respects a judicious selection, seeing that he is a genial speaker 
and the author of the most readable annals of the stage that we 

ossess. The company, which numbered about 150, included Mr. 
Reville, Miss Fowler, Mr. Hollingshead, Mrs. Chart, Mr. Celli, 
Mrs. Lane, Mr. Charles Harcourt, Mr. Gruneisen, Mr. Leathes, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Charles Creswick, Mr. Dillon Croker, Mr. 
Ledger, Mr. Darlacher, and Mr. Hawkins. The Chairman, in 
roposing the toast of the day, said that some years ago 
ie Douglas Jerrold brought out a piece called The 
Schoolfellow, the part. of Horace Meredith being played 
by a young gentleman new to the London stage. That 
oung gentleman was Mr. Creswick, who, by virtue of 
hich talents, unremitting study, and excellent social qualities, 
had raised himself to the position in which they now found 
him. Throughout his career Mr. Creswick had striven to follow 
the precepts laid down by Hamlet in the advice to the players 
—precepts, by-the-way, which had been endorsed by Over- 
bury in his Excellent Actor—and he had added grace to - 
the poet's labours. A century or more ago the sense 
of the incongruous was not so keen as it was 
now. For instance, in a play-bill bearing date 1750, it was 
announced that in a performance of Richard III. Mr. Shuter the 
Toole or the Honey of that day would appear as the unfortunate 
Lancaster, sing a song, and “imitate all the cries of London!” 
Things were not so bad at the present time, and Mr. Creswick was 
one of the actors who had brought about the change. Again, 
Mr. Creswick’s career supplied an emphatic contradiction to the 
assertion made by Mr. Charles Kean in his evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons—that he never obtained 
any but bad actors from the country. In saying this Mr. Kean 
probably forgot that his own first appearances were failures, that in 
all probability he would have fallen irretrievably if it had not been 
for the name he bore. It was hardly possible now to imagine the 
sympathetic affection in which the splendidly gifted but mis- 
guided Edmund Kean was held, and in all romance there was 
nothing more sad than the effort of the father not to fall as the 
son was essaying to rise. Melbourne, though a larger city than 
London, was, when Betterton lived, not uncritical; but they sent 
Mr. Creswick there with confidence and without fear. He was 
an actor and a gentleman—one who could not fail to support the 
dignity of the Stage; and they wished him a cordial farewell. 
Mr. Creswick, evidently much moved, though he retained perfect 
control over his voice, returned thanks in a brief but appropriate 
speech. — 

"he. Barnes gracefully replied to the toast of “ the Ladies,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Otway. Mr. Frederick Hawkins, called upon ata 
very short notice to respond on behalf of the Press, remarked that 
little more than a century ago dramatic criticism was in its 
infancy, if, indeed, it could be said to have existed at all, The 
newspapers gave only the barest records of theatrical events, and 
were only too pleased to insert the advertisements gratis as 
matters of news. The power of the Press, in fact, had not made 
itself felt. Before long it did so, and Mr. Garrick, quick to turn 
it to account, purchased a share in the Public Advertiser, and 
furnished it with long, and by no means captious critiques upon 
his own performances. From that time dramatic criticism 
had by degrees become one of the most important departments of 
modern journalism, thanks to the writings of men such as Hunt, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and, above all, of Oxenford. Hazlitt, it might be 
remarked, sometimes sacrificed truth and good nature for the 
sake of what his readers termed “smartness.” Adverting, for 
instance, to a revival of the Tempest, he said, “Mr. Jones had 
nothing of Caliban but his coat, which did not become him. 
In our days, a tendency to return to this style of writing 
in dramatic criticism “had been manifested, and, for the 
credit of the Press, he hoped it would not be encouraged. 
He had but one more remark to make. Their excellent chair- 


man had, in Their Majesties’ Servants, said that no writer should 
be allowed to act as dramatic critic unless he could pass an 
examination in Cibber’s Apology. That was right; but Their 
Majesties’ Servants might be consulted with equal advantage. 

he company then separated. 
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Bills of the Play. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
IETOILE DU NORD. 


This Evening. 
(First time this season.) 
Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Pavani. 

Thursday next, May 31 (in lieu of the 
subscription for Tuesday, July 31), Fausr 
E MareueritaA; Mdlle. Albani and 
Signor Gayarré. Friday next, June 1, 
It Trovatore (first time this season) ; 
Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini 
(his first appearance this season). Satur- 
day vext, June 2, Fra Dravoro; Malle. 
Zaré Thalberg and Signor Capoul. 

Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 

The Opera commences at 8.30. 
HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
This Evening. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

Mdlle. Emilia Chiomi (her first appear- 
ance) and Signor Gillandi. 

Thursday next, May 31, Faust (for 
the second time this season); Madame 
Christine Nilsson and Signor Fancelli. 
Saturday next, June 2, Robert LE 
Drasie (third performance); Madame 
Katti Lanner, and Signor Fancelli. 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa, 

The Opera commences at 8:30, 

















HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7, 
THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 
At 8.30, 
THE LOVE CHASE. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 
Kyrle, Weathersby, Braid, Clark; Miss 
Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. Chippendale, Miss 
M. Terry, &c. 


Rovar ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 





At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Mr. S. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W.8. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
KE. Travers, &e.; Mesdames <A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &c. 

ROBERT MACAIRE. 
Martinetti Troupe. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
: THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 

Witton (Mrs. BANcRrort). 

At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 

LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Hotwitnasuean. 
At 7.45, 
MERE BLIND. 
At 8.30, 
MARRIED FOR MONEY. 





Marie 








Charles Mathews, Maclean, Barnes ; 
Mrs. Leigh, Misses M. West and Harcourt. 
At 10, 

TURKO. 
Burlesque. 


Messrs. Royce, Bishop, Maclean, Kc. ; 
Misses Marian West, Ewell, Fellowes, 
Grahame, Mrs. Leigh, &e. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvI“xe, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 


RePYAt PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 








At 7, 
A QUIET FAMILY. 

Miss F, Leslie and Mr. H. Jackson. 

At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, Xe. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry Allcroft, &c. 

Concluding with 
SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 


RoeYAL ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, JoHn Woop. 





At 7.30, 
EXTREMES MEET. 


At 8.15, 
THE WANDERING HEIR. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, Beveridge, 
Clifford Cooper, Frank Hall, Hamilton, 
Winstanley, Herbert, &c.; Mesdames 
Maria Daly, Pattison, M. Milton, Ada 
Morgan, and Mrs, John Wood. 








YCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7.15, 
INTRIGUE. 


At 8, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead, 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, 
&e.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 


(jATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
JoHN HoLiinGsHeAD. 
At 8.30, 
LVAMI FRITZ. 

MM. Febvre, Libert, Richez, Lacroix, 
Gontran, &c.; Mdlles. Lody, Maes, 
Godin, &e. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 


At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


ROxAat STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
ON AND OFF. 
Mr. G. Leitch, &e. 
At 8.15, 
MAMMON. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, Chamberlaine, 
Webber, and W. H. Vernon; Misses 
Hughes, Taylor, and Ada Swanborough. 

THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 

Messrs. Marius, Cox, &c.; Mesdames N. 
Bouverie, Venne, Wilson, &c. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 


7.15, 
BROWNE THE MARTYR. 
At 8, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. Ryder, W. J. Hill, C. Harcourt, 
J. Billington, H. H. Vincent, and EF. 
Righton; Miss Emma Ritta and Miss 
Lydia Foote. 








Mr. 

















Gard Basket. 


R. SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss N's 





NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
All letters to be addressed to cave of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 


New York City. 
ME. DION BOUCICAULT, 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
- Albany, 21st May. 
Address H. J. Montague, . 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
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ME. J. L.. TOOLE 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 





EDWARD TERRY. 


ProvinciaL Tour. 





M® 
JAMES FERNANDEZ, 


R. 
M Address— 


Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-terrace. 





R. HENRY FERRAND, 
Disengaged. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 





R. FURNEAUX COOK, 
FOLLY THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 





ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 





ISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 
Address, 232, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





ISS MAGGIE MOORE 
and Mr. J. C. WILLIAMSON. 
PROVINCIAL TOUR. 





ISS NELLY HARRIS, 
Disengaged. 

Amateur Performances. 
Address, 8, ——a Tavistock- 
uare, W.C. 

Agent, Mr. Blackmore. 





ISS MARIA HARRIS, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 











Iss KATE FIELD, 
ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
in her Comedietta of 
“ Extremes Meet.” 


R. J. H. BARNES, 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
Every Evening. 
GAIETY Matinées. 








ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


ME: 


M®*: GEORGE HONEY, 
PRINCE oF WALEs’s THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 


M®: 














HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 


Address, 206, Euston-road. 





CHARLES HARCOURT, 


HayMarker THEATRE. 


M®: 
Address— 


Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand. 





Me: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
_ AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8. W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. . 
Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
a few days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 








NOTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 

WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, l’sq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





Boks. 


a 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS, 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

“ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’"—Tra, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Vhan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

“Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”—Era. 


“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
bistorian.””"—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and plea- sant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuar tes HInpiey, 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 


tertaining volume a mass curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 


reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion, 
“ Ts a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





ERMONS rrom SHAKSPERE, 
by the Rey. PAXTON HOOD, 
are now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE 
Every Friday. 
One Penny. Sold everywhere. 





GR iscellaneous, 
STRINGENT EFFERVESCING 
VOICE LOZENGES, 

As used by Madame Tietjens and Principal 
Members of the Operatic Company. 
Price 1s., by post 1s. 2d., of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, CHEMIST, 

26, Oxford-street, W. 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 


Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 





Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 


LONDON, wW.C. 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


ie consequence of difficulties 
. having arisen with regard to the 
os of a bust in the Vestibule of 

Jrury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists on been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 


8. B. Bancrort, CHarLes MATHEWS, 
J. Boosey, Joun Murpny, 

J. B. BuckstongE, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 
F. B. Cuairerton, |J. R. Piancné, 

J. 8. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, Ciement Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SvuLLIVAN, 


JOHN Hare, Anta’ RSWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick Hawkins,| THoMAS THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toour, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. KEtty, Epmunpb YATES. 





Honorary Treasurer— 
Wittram Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnant, 40, Lowndes-street, 8.W. 


Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 





Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C,, and Published at the Office of “Tus 
TuxateE,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londou,.— 
Tuxnspay, May 29, 1877, 

















